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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
aang a 

N absurd rumour having got into the papers that the 

Duke of York was married, the Court Circular on 
Tuesday announced his betrothal to the Princess Victoria 
Mary (Princess May) of Teck. It is added that the Queen 
has given her consent “gladly.” The marriage has probably 
been arranged for some time past; but it was felt to be 
graceful that a public announcement should be delayed almost 
as long as if the Princess had been a widow. The Duke’s 
choice, for reasons given elsewhere, will undoubtedly be 
popular, and there are grave reasons why he should be 
married soon. By a curious fatality, if he died childless, the 
Crown must ultimately pass to another family; and though 
the succession which has lasted so long, and passed through 
so many families, the Norman, the Angevin, York, Lan- 
easter, Tudor, Stuart, and Guelph would not be broken, 
any change in the name of a dynasty makes a certain impres- 
sion on the imagination. The Princess May has hitherto 
been singularly unfortunate; but there are lives in which the 
necessary share of unhappiness is all concentrated in one great 
blow, and we may hope this will be her lot. 


The struggle between Norway and Sweden threatens to 
become acute. The Norwegian Storthing absolutely insists 
that, as the foreign trade of Norway is far greater than that 
of Sweden, she shall have a Consular establishment of her 
own all over the world. The King will not consent to this, as 
he cannot manage two Foreign Offices, and the Storthing 
threatens to stop the supplies, or otherwise stop the machine. 
The Swedes retort that in this case they must suspend the 
Norwegian Constitution, even at the risk of insurrection. It 
is said to be doubtful whether the majority of Norwegians 
are in favour of an extreme policy, which must lead to war or 
separation ; but the Storthing is,—and the Storthing cannot 
be dissolved for another two years. A compromise ought to 
be quite possible, as far as the immediate issue is concerned ; 
but the quarrel is really based on a difference in civilisation, 
the Swedes being an aristocratic, the Norwegians a democratic, 
people. In such circumstances, Mr. Gladstone’s “Union of 
Hearts ” is not found to be a binding cement. 


The German Government has announced officially its deter- 
mination to dissolve, if defeated upon the Army Bills; but there 
is still a faint possibility that they may be passed. A Member 
of the Centre or Catholic Party, Major Huene, has proposed 
a compromise, under which the Reichstag will grant 73,000 
men instead of the 85,000 demanded, and will raise the neces- 
sary supplies gradually in three years, instead of adding at 
once to the beer and spirit duties. This has been accepted by 
the Chancellor in the Emperor’s name; and on Wednesday 
Count Caprivi made a speech which, though it reasserted the 
logical necessity for the Bills, was highly conciliatory in tone. 





especially towards the Members for Alsace-Lorraine who 
intend to vote, and who were told that one great object of the 
Bills was to prevent their province from being the cockpit of 
the next campaign. The allied Governments, he assured the 
House, were fully aware of the dangers involved in a dissolu- 
tion in the excited state of public opinion, but they deemed 
them small compared with the dangers of leaving Germany 
insufficiently defended. Count Caprivi, moreover, paid a warm 
compliment to his predecessor, declaring, according to the ad- 
mirable Times report, that Prince Bismarck was a diplomatist 
such as the world does not see twice in the same century, and 
that “ nations cannot reckon upon an uninterrupted devolution 
of genius.” The Government, it is stated, is within twenty 
votes of victory; but the result still depends upon rather 
obscure struggles within the body of the Centre Party, which 
is afraid, above all things, of not voting together. 


A great City demonstration against the Home-rule Bill 
took place in the Guildhall on Wednesday, which was attended 
by some eighteen hundred stockbrokers, who marched in three 
detachments from the Stock Exchange to the Guildhall, with 
the Irish flag borne by Mr. Henry Burke between two Union 
Jacks, and every one in the procession wore a Union-Jack 
favour in his hat or coat. The Guildhall was crowded to 
excess long before the hour for the Lord Mayor’s taking the 
chair; and when the Lord Mayor, attended by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chamberlain, arrived, the cheering was vehement and 
deafening, and was taken up again and again by the crowd 
outside which was not able to obtain an entrance. It was 
altogether a very remarkable scene, and showed the absolute 
unanimity of the City in its protest against Irish Home-rule 
as nothing else could have shown it. The Lord Mayor ex- 
plained, on taking the chair, that he could not have given per- 
mission for the meeting in the Guildhall without the authority 
of the Court of Common Council, but with that authority he 
thought it right to take the chair, but deprecated any violence 
of language. Sir John Lubbock, in seconding Sir R. Hanson’s 
resolution asserting the vast mischief which the passing of 
the Home-rule Bill would do to the commerce of the United 
Kingdom, said that two thousand petitions, with seven hun- 
dred thousand signatures, had been presented against the 
Home-rule Bill; while only fifteen petitions, with twenty-four 
signatures, had been presented in its favour. The second 
reading could not have been passed if the South and West of 
Ireland had not been greatly over-represented in the House 
of Commons. Ireland had 103 Members in the House of 
Commons; while London, which both had a larger popula- 
tion than Ireland, and contributed a larger amount to the 
revenue of the United Kingdom, had only 62 Members. Cer- 
tainly commercial wealth could not have spoken out with a 
less selfish and more genuinely popular voice than Sir John 
Lubbock’s. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was an immense success. He 
dwelt on Mr. Gladstone’s curious impression that thrift in 
saving, or industry in earning, is a disqualification for sound 
political judgment, and asked who could form a just impres- 
sion as to the conditions likely to lead to Irish prosperity or 
poverty, if the men who had studied these conditions success- 
fully for themselves were incompetent to do so? The Union 
had made Ulster really prosperous, and had greatly improved 
the condition of the rest of Ireland. Under Home.rule, Ire- 
land would have to raise its own loans, and instead of having, 
—what it would need,—a bottomless purse, it would be more 
likely to have a purse with a hole in its bottom. How Mr. 
Sexton and Mr. Healy, if they succeed in wielding the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, would be able to save as much as to produce 
Mr. Gladstone’s promised “ plethora of money,” he could not 
imagine. The men who had ruined the Freeman’s Journal, 
and brought about the fiasco of New Tipperary, and wasted 
money on the Migration Company, and elevated breach of 
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contract into the first duty of man, were not likely to make 
Ireland very prosperous. To give Ireland into their keeping 
was like “setting the cat to watch the milk,” as Mrs. Poyser 
put it; and he thought they were more likely to succeed in 
getting Ireland chiefly “inhabited by absentees.” The Irish 
Members themselves are absolutely unanimous on the ruinous 
character of the financial proposals of the Bill. And on the 
fatal character of these proposals, and on the great danger to 
England of a quasi-independent Ireland, in time of war, Mr. 
Chamberlain insisted with extraordinary force and effective- 
ness. Great Britain was not going to flinch “ before a sordid 
conspiracy of political adventurers.” If she abandoned her 
two great principles, never to desert a friend and never to 
quail before a foe, we might well expect the decline and fall 
of the British Empire to begin. 


The Anarchists, from whom the English working men have 
pointedly separated themselves, refusing to make their de- 
monstration in Hyde Park on the same day, made but 
a poor “show” by themselves on May Ist, making up 
only, as far as could be judged, from two to three hun- 
dred. And yet they seem to have gained ground since 
last year both in numbers and resources, having this 
time a regular platform, a band, and a fair number of 
flags, including even that of one of the inferior Trades- 
Unions. The speaking, however, was of the poorest, and the 
English of the handbill in Frenck and English which was 
distributed, was clearly not the original of the two. It is 
sufficient to quote a line and a half from it: “Rebellion need 
not wait for a First of May; but if on that day you finda 
propitious opportunity, then revolt.” Revolt against what in 
Hyde Park, where nurses and perambulators far outnumbered 
the possible revolters ? 





On Monday, Sir Charles Dilke raised an important debate 
upon Egypt. In a speech fullof detailed knowledge, he main- 
tained that both parties in Great Britain were pledged to the 
lips to evacuate Egypt when the time arrived, and that the time 
had arrived, the new Khedive being a man of will anda strong 
Mahommedan, whom we might, if we did not depart, be com- 
pelled to dethrone. He would therefore call Europe together 
for consultation. All through his speech, moreover, ran the 
thought that we had much better voluntarily come to terms 
with France about Egypt, if not about other things. Mr. 
Gladstone, in reply, fully admitted our engagements, and that 
we might with perfect honour call Europe together, explain 
the “unmeasured benefits” we had conferred on Egypt, and 
ask that she should be still kept in tutelage, if not for ever, 
still for an indefinite time. He denied, however, that France 
‘ had any special title to intervene in the matter.” Her 
Majesty’s Government were willing to retire when they had 
assured themselves of “permanent peace and the security 
of Egypt;” but in presence of recent events, and after 
the loss of the late Khedive, they could not at present 
feel fully assured. He must decline to be pressed into 
any further statement. This is a statesmanlike decision, 
and is rightly interpreted in France and in Europe as a 
declaration that the policy of Great Britain, in regard to the 
Nile Valley, is continuous; and that we shall not retire until 
the main object, the permanent peace and security of the 
country—that is, security from foreign invasion—has been 
effectually secured. 


The second reading of the Miners’ Eight-Hours Bill was 
carried on Wednesday by a majority of 279 to 201, after a 
remarkable declaration from Mr. Gladstone. He stated that 
the majority of his Cabinet, and especially Mr. Asquith, were 
in favour of the Bill, though a minority were of another 
opinion, and would abstain from voting. He himself thought 
that the mining industry was entitled to the Bill if it wished 
for it, and that the majority of that industry was in its favour. 
He should, therefore, record his vote for the second reading, 
but with the reserve that he thought the evidence im- 
perfect ; that he would not fine the masters only, as 
the Bill does, for evasions of the law; and that he should 
be greatly inclined towards a system of Local Option. He 
liked Local Option. He had even, in 1886, proposed to 
exempt “the North-Eastern corner of Ireland from the Home- 
rule Bill,” and had obtained the Nationalist consent to that 
proposal, which he and his colleagues “ had never withdrawn.” 
A more extraordinary occasion for making a declaration which 








would be of vital importance but that Ulster and the Unionists 
are certain not to accept it, was certainly never selected; ang 
it should be carefully noted that the House heard it without 
any sign of enthusiasm or assent. Lord Randolph Churchil] 
strongly supported the Bill, observing that Parliament wag 
bound to deal with the matter, and not leave it to be settled 
by agitation and strikes; which, however, it should be noted, 
will begin at once if the consequence of the reduction of hours 
is a reduction in wages. 


The Chicago Exhibition was opened by President Cleveland 
on Monday, May Ist, as had been long ago arranged. It was 
not ready, of course, even American energy having been beaten 
by the destiny which presides over great Exhibitions; but the 
ceremonial was imposing, and the sight a grand one. The Pregj- 
dent, surrounded by Ambassadors, Generals, and distinguished 
personages, among whom, in the place of honour, was the thir. 
teenth descendant of Columbus, the Spanish Duke de Veragua, 
touched an electric button which set the machinery of all the 
buildings going, and caused a firing of cannon, a raising of flags, 
an outburst of music from the enormous bands and universal] 
cheering, and the Exhibition was open. The President, in his 
speech, called it “astupendous result of American activity 
and enterprise,” welcomed foreigners bringing with them 
“the results accomplished by efforts which have been exerted 
longer than ours,” and observed that as his countrymen “ had 
built these edifices, so they had also built the magnificent 
fabric of a popular Government, whose grand proportions 
are seen throughout the world,’—a curious little instance of 
the American admiration for the big. He desired that 
American “hopes and aspirations should awaken forces 
which for all time to come would influence the welfare, dignity, 
and freedom of mankind.” Clearly, they will influence them; 
but it is still matter of hope that they will influence them for 
good. The Exhibition will not be complete till June, but 
Americans are impatient of waiting, and the entrance-money 
already amounts to £20,000 a day. The drawback of a visit 
will, it is said, be its excessive fatigue. There are sixty 
buildings, the total area to be traversed is that of a small 
county, and it will be necessary to enter trains, steamers, 
tramways, and every other device used for carrying great 
crowds. We may safely recommend the old, the invalid, the 
impecunious, and all who love seclusion, to read the Chicago 
Graphic, and resolutely keep away. 


The Bank of England on Thursday raised its rate to 3 per 
cent. There is a demand for gold to be sent to Australia, 
where the end of the banking trouble is not yet reached, and 
where one Government (Sydney) has made local bank-notes 
legal tender for a time; but the directors have also been 
influenced by the American position. The Washington 
Treasury is getting close to a deficiency of gold; and the 
President is said to be determined not to borrow till the 
public see the result—a silver currency—which the silver 
purchases must produce. In the event of a panic, however, 
he would issue a gold loan; and as this would draw gold 
instantly both from England and the Continent, bankers 
think it well to begin preparations. The President’s policy 
is bold, and as the consequences, if they are bad, will fall on 
foreigners, it will probably be applauded at first. The Union 
can of course borrow any amount it likes at short notice; but 
a disturbance in the world’s currency is pretty sure not to 
remain for long unfelt in New York. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Chronicle asserts that it 
has been decided to annex Beloochistan; but the facts he 
reports, if they are facts, scarcely bear out the assertion. He 
states that the Government of India has been worn out by the 
bloodthirstiness of the suzerain-chief of the State, the Khan 
of Khelat, who, after killing three thousand (?) people, 
recently murdered sixty-five persons in cold blood. He has 
also killed five wives, one of whom he burned alive. The 
Government has therefore arrested and deposed him, but will 
allow his son to succeed as “nominal ruler.” Why nominal 
ruler? If the story is true, the new Khan will doubtless have 
to sign a new treaty, binding him to pay attention to the 
Resident’s advice; but he will be still as much a ruler as the 
Nizam, or Scindiah, or Holkar. Nobody wanted to be bur- 
dened with Beloochistan, which is nearly as wild as it was in 
the days of Alexander; but the destiny of the Indian Empire 
marches on without asking leave. 
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The French are still under the impression that France is 
too much liked. No less than five Bills have been laid before 
the Chamber for checking immigration, there being, it is 
declared, already 480,000 Belgians, 280,000 Italians, 100,000 
Germans, and 40,000 British and Swiss settled or employed 
in France. These 900,000 persons tend, moreover, rapidly 
to increase not only by immigration, but by superior 
fecundity, the birth-rate among foreigners being far higher 
than ‘among Frenchmen. The foreigners are exempt 
from the Conscription, which gives them a preference 
as labourers, and they send away quantities of money, 
£7,000,000 from Paris alone in a single year. The Com- 
mittee which has considered the Bill proposes therefore 
to compel every immigrant to take out a permit of 
residence—which, it seems to be understood, will be refused 
when the French labourers complain of competition— 
and to pay 1fr. a year to the funds of the commune he in- 
habits. The grievance about the Conscription is genuine, and 
would justify a tax; but the French seem to forget that if 
working immigrants are prosperous, they must give their work 
in return. It is curious, too, to see Frenchmen underrating their 
own attractive power. Italians or Belgians, or even English- 
men, become in the second generation Frenchmen. The 
Riquettis, Napoleons, Gambettas, and MacMahons were surely 
French enough. 


In Thursday’s Times, Mr. Robert McGeagh writes to ask 
Mr. Gladstone whether Mr. Andrew Lang, in his Life of 
Lord Iddesleigh, had correctly stated that, in 1852, Mr. Glad- 
stone removed the late Mr. James Hope Scott from the position 
of a trustee and executor under his will on hearing that Mr, 
Hope Scott had joined the Church of Rome, and presum- 
ably, therefore, because he had joined the Church of Rome. 
Mr. McGeagh points out that, if this statement be true, 
the people of Ulster would think it very strange that, 
while Mr. Gladstone would not trust a Roman Catholic 
bound to him by ties of cordial friendship in private affairs, 
he is now willing to trust the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood 
with a dominant influence over the property aud welfare of 
the Irish minority. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, does not answer 
the question, but only asks for evidence that he had ever done 
what wasimputed tohim. Surely he must know whether or not 
he was reluctant to trust his property in the hands of a Roman 
Catholic, or otherwise. If he did this, he must once have felt 
a great deal more sympathy with the Protestant panic than it 
deserved; and yet he shows a great deal less consideration 
for it now than he ought to show, if he ever shared this Ulster 
panic. 

There was some good speaking at the Royal Academy 
dinner this day week. The Prince of Wales said that, since 
his first invitation to the banquet thirty years ago, his 
“absences” had been like angels’ visits, “few and far 
between,”’—a very modest suggestion that Princes can ap- 
proximate better by their absence than by their presence to 
the beneficent influence exerted by angelic visitants. And Lord 
Rosebery was very amusing in his fancy that the official bodies 
seated on the right hand of the President were mere neutral 
organs, sometimes inhabited by Conservative and somtimes by 
Liberal souls, and that the forms which he saw in the dim 
distance on Sir Frederick Leighton’s left, were not men, but 
disembodied spirits in a locus penitentix. He should have liked, 
he said, to seize the occasion to recommend to his audience 
a series of “ Cabinet works of art,” for the criticism of which 
no adequate opportunity had been found in the place in which 
they were introduced. He refrained, however, and would only 
dilate on the imaginative side of Ministerial functions. He 
thought the Secretary for War, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, as 
a man of “boundless and virile imagination,” might often 
picture to himself,—in dreams,— a British Army taking the 
field in adequate numbers and with adequate equipment ;” and 
as for himself, there was no limit to the imaginative visions 
to which his daily labours gave rise. He often followed the 
sports of the fur-seal in the Pacific, and sometimes beheld his 
body laid as the corpus delicti on the table of the arbitrators 
at Paris. At other times, he found himself in Egypt, 
“watching on the summit of the Pyramids for those forty 
centuries which are supposed to inhabit them, and wondering 
what the forty-first is likely to be.” On the whole, Lord 
Rosebery claimed from the assembled artists some sympathy 





for the Cabinet Ministers as “ creatures of no imagination,” | 


less than as powers that be. 





The Lord Chancellor did us the honour to devote a large 
part of his speech to replying, on behalf of the Academy, to 
the criticisms of our Art critic. “If we were to form our 
opinion from the views expressed in passages we may read 
frequently in the Press over certain well-known letters of the 
alphabet, I think we should conclude there were three marks 
of a real artist in the present day. The first is that his 
pictures should never appear on the walls of the Academy ; 
the second is that there should be very few people capable of 
appreciating them or understanding them; and the third is 
that those who produce works of art should receive very 
small remuneration for doing so.” Well, surely Lord Herschell, 
as Mr. Gladstone’s Lord Chancellor, will admit that there is 
a very considerable number of important subjects on whick 
“the classes” at least are not to be trusted. And as “the 
masses ” have not as yet even so much as claimed to be good 
judges of Art, we suppose the only alternative is to trust to 
well-disciplined individual insight, whether “D.S. M.’s” or 
another’s. Lord Herschell himself claimed to speak as an 
Impressionist for the nonce. 


On Tuesday the debate on the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill gave an opportunity to several private Members to air 
their views on taxation. Mr. Brookfield moved an amendment 
in favour of the abolition of the tax on tea. This proposa’, 
however, was not made in the interests of Free-trade, but of 
Protection, for the money lost on tea was to be made up by a 
tax on foreign products which come into the country without 
paying duty. The value of the silk imported into England 
was £11,000,000. Why should that not be taxed instead of 
tea? Mr. Farquharson went a step further, and in effect 
advocated a duty on corn. Sir William Harcourt, in reply, 
while expressing no love for the tea-duties, very properly 
declared that he was not prepared to repeal the tax on tea 
and substitute one on corn. Mr. Bartley next urged that our 
present system of taxation was unfair to small incomes, and 
demanded a differentiated Income-tax. We have dealt with 
this proposal elsewhere, and will only say here that Sir William 
Harcourt was right in pointing out that the only reasonable 
and practical scheme for amending the Income-tax consists 
in the raising of the point of exemption and the point of 
abatement. The maintenance of the principle of a single rate 
of payment is absolutely essential to the efficiency of the tax. 


On Friday, April 28th, Mr. Loder, on the order for Com- 
mittee of Supply, moved a resolution in favour of Imperial 
Penny Postage; but Mr. Gladstone and his Postmaster- 
General pointed out that the proposal was impossible in a 
deficit year. In three years’ time the Postal Convention 
might be revised, and we might then be in a better financial 
position than we are just now. ; 

On Thursday, Mr. J. H. Wilson moved the adjournment of 
the House to call attention to the Hull strike, his excuse being 
that the Shipping Federation were engaged in contravening 
certain Acts of Parliament, and generally acting illegally. 
“Tt was part of the business of the Shipping Federation to 
create riot and disturbance, and to get the police called in. 
He was surprised that the Government did not put the law in 
force against the employers as well as against the workmen.” 
They also shipped seamen illegally. Mr. Wilson warned the 
House that a crisis was impending, and that the workmen 
would have to make strikes “national instead of local.” As 
to the soldiers, they were sent about to make a show and in- 
timidate the workmen. It was quite right to have a force in 
reserve, but why were the men not kepé in barracks till 
required ? Mr. Asquith made an excellent reply. The Govern- 
ment was in no way supporting the Shipping Federation. It 
was merely complying with the request of the local authorities, 
who were primarily responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order. As to the alleged military parade, Mr. Asquith 
warmly eulogised the conduct of the officers and men “ during 
the whole of these trying times.” In the end, the motion was 
negatived without a division. Mr. Asquith has undoubtedly 
managed the Hull difficulty with great discretion, and has 
shown himself able to be absolutely firm in the House without 
unduly irritating the Labour leaders. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2?) were on Friday 923. 
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———__>—_——_ 
THE BETROTHAL OF THE DUKE OF YORK. 


HE official announcement of the betrothal of the 
Duke of York, the ultimate heir to the Throne, to 
the Princess May of Teck, will be received throughout the 
country with a subdued approval. There is a fanciful 
feeling among the people, and especially among women, 
that a man should not marry the fiancée any more 
than the wife of his deceased brother; but as that is 
purely sentimental, with no justification either in nature 
or religion or custom, it will speedily pass away. The 
notion that betrothal is a sort of marriage has no more 
place in England than the notion, immovable in some parts 
of the Continent, that a man should not marry his father’s 
god-daughter, because they are in some sense close spiritual 
affines. For the rest, the marriage will, we believe, be 
eminently popular. The Princess May is greatly liked as 
a thoroughly good and bonny English girl of our home- 
ways and habits of life; and there was apparent, from the 
moment of her great misfortune, a keen wish that she 
should be compensated for the grand prize snatched so 
suddenly and painfully from her hands,—a wish displayed 
in the most bizarre and barbaric way, it is true, but 
still honestly, in the thousand-and-one ridiculous sug- 
gestions for confirming to her the enormous mass of 
presents which had flowed in from all divisions of the 
Empire. The public will be heartily glad that the Duke 
of York has made the Princess his choice, and this as 
much for her sake as because it wished him not only well 
married, but married quickly. The Royal House was, and 
for that matter is, in an unfortunate position. There are 
dozens of Princes in the succession as descendants of 
George III., but there is only one Prince left, after the 
Prince of Wales, who can reign without introducing a new 
dynastic cognomen. After the death of the Duke of 
Clarence only two lives, those of the Prince of Wales 
and the Duchess of Fife, stood between the Throne and 
achange of dynasty, which, even in England, is a some- 
what serious matter. The little Lady Alexandra Duff, 
who, if the Duke of York died childless, must inevitably 
be one day Queen, is no doubt as directly a descendant 
of Cerdic as the Prince of Wales; and a Duff dynasty 
would be in just the same social position as the 
Tudor dynasty once was, the Duke, though the race 
sprang from nobodies, being at least the equal of 
Owen Tudor, ancestor of the ablest family that ever 
occupied the English Throne. For all that, a Duff 
dynasty does not strike the imagination, and would not 
be reverenced abroad; and the news that the Duke of 
York is to marry speedily with a lady of birth equal to his 
own, will therefore be received with pleasure and relief. 
Everybody who wants the Monarchy at all, wants it to go 
on straight; and as yet the number of those who do not 
want it at all is exceedingly limited. The increased feeling 
for the Empire, as distinguished from the Kingdom, though 
to be regretted in many ways, especially for the decline it 
has helped to make manifest in the ancient English 
patriotism, rather tends to improve the chances of con- 
tinuance for the Throne. The Empire would not adhere 
to a Republic, whatever the English proletariat might do ; 
and as the Empire nourishes England, the people are by 
no means willing to give it up, and so embark once more 
on an unknown and very wintry sea in search of new 
adventures. 

The young couple are, it is said, sincerely attached to 
each other, and we heartily hope the statement, in itself 
probable enough, is actually true, for the English idea in 
that respect, though no doubt born of sentiment, has 
behind it a solid basis of reason. A Prince or Princess 
must occasionally submit to reasons of State, but 
nevertheless, a King without a wife he cares about 
is a very unhappy kind of being. He rarely comes 
in contact with other close relatives, who are usually 
married away all over the world, he can have no 
male intimate friends—the difference of grade being 
too violent, and the deep suspiciousness of Royalty 
as to the motive of courtiers’ attachment being too 
incurable—and if he has female friends there is sure 
to be scandal, usually, though not always, justifiable. 
That does not matter much, politically, on the Continent, 
where monarchy is, to a great extent, independent of 


Court in England would soon be a Court : 

every breeze. The people are as little soothing “ 
William III. with his single mistress-counsellor “ 
for a George IV.; and William did not live salen x 
discharge of evening papers. Moreover, a Court which 
defies moral conventions, though it does not do the especial 
harm supposed, does do enormous injury. Neither 
Charles II. nor George IV. demoralised the people, which 
remained what it always had been,—puritan in essentials 
though smug in ways. But their example terribly corrupted 
the upper class, who, for the next half-century, if they are to 
exist at all, will have to walk circumspectly and straight 
A well-behaved, honest Court is the best security here 
for the Throne, as we have seen all through Queen 
Victoria’s reign; and the best guarantee for that—the 
only guarantee, indeed, which works—is that the Queen 
shall be the King’s closest friend. If that is to be the 
case in St. James’s Palace, the people will esteem them. 
selves fortunate, and will preserve for another generation or 
two at least that “loyal passion for our temperate Kings ” 
which has helped so greatly to preserve the people’s unity 
of action, The Monarchy is only a standard, perhaps 

though that is not precisely our own opinion; but any 
arrangement which reduces the chance that it will ever be 
smirched is a distinctly good thing. 





THE THREEFOLD IMPOSSIBILITY. 


N Monday the House, if it does not go into Committee 
J will at least consider what kind of instructions it shall 
give to the Committee on the Bill which is so perversely 
entitled “A Bill to amend the provision for the government 
of Ireland.” It becomes desirable, therefore, to point out at 
once where the Bill must be wrecked, if the Committee show 
the smallest determination not to pass anything which is 
for the worse government of the United Kingdom. Now, 
there is one clause in the Bill with relation to which Mr. 
Gladstone has not concealed his own very serious diffi- 
culties. He is quite ready, he says, to modify the Ninth 
Clause in any way in which Parliament is disposed to 
modify it. But it seems that he has no more than 
three possible courses before him. He may keep the 
clause which provides for the relation between Ireland 
and the Imperial Parliament as it is,—i.e., he may 
empower Irish representatives to vote on all Irish and 
Imperial questions, and forbid them to vote on any 
questions which are neither Irish nor Imperial. This 
is what we may call the burlesque arrangement. It 
makes a comedy of the Constitution, and brings in one 
majority to determine the legislation and administra- 
tion of Great Britain, while a quite different majority, 
co-existing with it, determines the legislation and adminis- 
tration of the United Kingdom. If that Comedy of 
Errors is not to the mind of Parliament, then there are 
only two other arrangements possible. The Irish Members, 
or some of them, may be retained for all purposes,—i.e., 
both to vote on the questions in which they have no repre- 
sentative interest at all, and also on those in which their 
constituents are interested,—an arrangement which we 
may call the one that secures Irish supremacy over the 
people of Great Britain, by deliberately transforming 
the Irish Members into political pluralists. Or, in the 
third place, the Irish Members may be excluded alto- 
gether,—an arrangement which is tantamount either to 
Separation, or to treating Ireland as a Crown Colony, which 
is not precisely what is expected from the Bill “to amend 
the provision for the government of Ireland.” One of these 


that every one of them is a political impossibility of the 
most inconceivable kind. 


Now, let us consider first the burlesque on the Constitu- 
tion which at present stands in the Bill. The Irish repre- 
sentatives are not to vote on any purely British question. 
A Radical like Mr. Labouchere, in an Assembly denuded 
of its Irish Members, proposes, let us suppose, a reso- 
lution not against the policy of all religious Establish- 
ments,—which, without the assistance of the Irish 
Members, he could not carry in the existing House of 
Commons,—but of want of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. This restores the Irish Members to their privileges ; 
the Government is defeated and resigns. A Radical 
Government is formed pledged to Disestablishment,-and 





character, and where the feeling that virtue is rather a 


immediately proceeds to disestablish the Church in Wales 


courses must be followed ; and we think it is easy to show © 
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. Scotland, or even, it may be, in Great Britain as a 
a ’ > 


is policy has been no sooner announced 
' eae evacuate their positions, and the 
i ted; but it then declares this a ques- 
Government 1s defeated ; b 
tion on which it will stand or fall, whereupon, as by a how 
stamp of the foot, the Irish brigade - oy and the 
policy of Disestablishment is carried. ut this P = 
er done than the majority disappears, an or 
on the details of Disendowment the minority have to 
a Je against a majority which they can only defeat 
~~ ciailen it a question of confidence, and recalling 
ha Trish contingent. What would this come to, 
xcept that on the most important of purely British 
: ies the British representatives would be either able 
. a the Government of the day absolutely impotent, 

+ would only be overpowered by the Government $s sum- 
7 ning to its aid a non-representative body, totally 
munterested in the issue,—a foreign legion,—to override 
British wishes and baffle British resolve ? Would any 
Assembly in the world tolerate such a state of things? 
“Jrishmen to the rescue!” would be the constant cry, 
and the victorious cry, so long as the purely British 
majority could endure so gross a travesty on true con- 
stitutional principles. But, as every one knows, they 
would not bear it. Nothing could be imagined more im- 

ossible than the rooting-up of a great historical Church 
by the help of foreigners, summoned under the most pre- 
posterously unconstitutional of anomalous provisions, to 

aid in the defeat of the locally popular policy. Mr. Glad- 
stone might just as well propose that, whenever the Irish 

Legislature chose to turn out an Irish Ministry, a number 

of English Members should be summoned from this side 

of the Channel to defeat the designs of the Irish majority. 

The plan is simply absurd,—perhaps the most absurd 

which it ever entered into the heart of a statesman to put 

on record. It would be a comedy of political errors which 
would keep the nation either in a permanent roar of laughter 
ra permanent pet. 

" But the paseal proposal, which seems for the moment 

to be more in favour with the Gladstonians than the plan 

in the Bill,—the proposal which we have called that of con- 
fessed Irish supremacy,—is only less absurd because it is 
more frankly cynical. The Irish are to remain and vote 
on all subjects on which they choose to attend, whether 
they be matters that concern them, or matters that do not 
concern them at all. Mr. Gladstone, however, suggests 
that they will not attend ; they will be too busy in Dublin. 

Did any statesman ever advance such a plea in the world 

before? Give a body of non-representative delegates from 

a foreign country the right to meddle in what does not 

concern them, in the confidence that they will not use that 

right! You might as well make a meddlesome neighbour 
one of your family trustees, and then suggest to him that 
if he is a man of fastidious taste he will — _ the 
meetings of the trustees. Of course, he will say at 
once, “Then why did you make me trustee?’ Indeed, 
nothing is more certain than that people value their 
privileges more than their rights; and to the Irish 

Members the power of meddling in English affairs with- 
out any constitutional claim to do so, would be a privilege 
rather than a right. What would they enjoy so much as 
the power to snub and irritate their ancient foe, especially 
when they could use it so as to get a considerable quid pro 
quo for the use they make of it? Mr. Gladstone suggests 
that if we said to the Irish,‘ We are going to give you the 
power to throw us all into confusion, but please stay away 
and don’t use it,’ they would stay away. ‘That is certainly 
attributing to them a double dose of prevenient grace, in- 
stead of a double dose of original sin. We never heard 
before of embodying in a Constitution an “aside” re- 
questing the trustees of a great political power to let it 
always remain dormant. 

_ Then we come to the third mode of settling the ques- 
tion,—to exclude the Irish from the Supreme Parliament 
altogether. Well, in the first place, we understand that a 
considerable section of the Gladstonians, with at least two 
Cabinet Ministers at their head, are pledged against that 
Policy. Mr. Asquith, in his speech on the second reading, 
said so for himself with perfect explicitness, and Sir George 
Trevelyan, in intimating that he accepts this Bill as a first 
step to Federalism, has implied the same political attitude. 
It would not be a first step to Federalism if the Irish Mem- 


bers were excluded from the Parliament of Westminster. 


And, indeed, if the Irish Members were to be excluded alto- 





gether, that could only mean that we either intended te 
abandon the supremacy of the Westminster Parliament 
and Administration altogether, or that if we intended to 
maintain and assert it, we intended to maintain and assert 
it on despotic principles, and without asking the advice or 
listening to the counsels of the Irish representatives. We 
do not think that the Gladstonians,-to say nothing of the 
Unionists, are in the least disposed to adopt either course. 
The former course is the first step to Separation, and the 
latter is the policy of Parliamentary despotism, which is 
about as inconsistent with the principle of Home-rule as 
any course could be. The former course gives up the 
Irish minority finally to the rule of the majority; the 
latter proposes to modify that rule only by spasms of 
arbitrary interference which could only be enforced by 
the help of the Army. We do not think that either course 
will be even seriously advocated in Parliament. The great 
difference between Ireland and any self-governing Colony 
is twofold. In the first place, she is so near us that we 
cannot afford to be indifferent or neutral in relation 
to her policy and the equity of her rule. In the next 
place, she is so profoundly divided within herself that if 
we ignore that difference we shall have civil war breaking 
out at once. The exclusion of all Irish Members from the 
Supreme Parliament is inconsistent alike with both Glad- 
stonian and Unionist principles; indeed, so utterly incon- 
sistent with both that it is, in our opinion, simply out of 
the question. No majority for that solution could be 
obtained at all. 

Now, a fourth solution of the problem is not conceivable. 
Of course, the number of Irish representatives in the 
Supreme Parliament might be so much reduced as to 
render the difficulty relatively less imposing. But with the 
narrow and heterogeneously composed majority of 43, on 
which alone Mr. Gladstone can rely, it would be practically 
impossible greatly to reduce the Irish contingent and yet 
keep a majority at all, and we do not believe that this will 
be attempted. All three courses seem to us equally 
unconstitutional and equally hopeless. If the House of 
Commons shows any political head, the Ninth Clause will 
wreck the Bill. It cannot be carried as it is. And no 
equivalent for it is less absurd than the clause as it now 
stands. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S IMAGINARY MUSINGS. 


W* have been pondering on the reply which Mr. 
Gladstone would probably give, if unfortunately 
for him he were compelled to give any, to the singularly 
powerful and impressive series of protests which he has 
received from commercial England, commercial Ireland, 
both North and South, the great economists, both of the past 
and the present, and, in fact, every economical authority on 
the condition of Ireland or the United Kingdom which it 
is possible to conceive, against his Home-rule Bill. On 
Wednesday the whole Stock Exchange turned out almost 
in a body to attend the Guildhall meeting, and to cheer 
Mr. Chamberlain when he delivered to the Lord Mayor 
of the greatest commercial city in the world that over- 
whelming protest against the policy which threatens 
Ireland with ruin and even Great Britain with the gravest 
peril, that filled the City of London with the unwonted echoes 
of a vehement and, indeed, portentous enthusiasm. And 
yet this was only the climax of a number of protests almost 
equally impressive. The great series of deputations which 
have waited on Mr. Gladstone, some of which have been 
received and some declined, the delegates massed in 
Belfast, the delegates massed in Albert Hall, and now the 
uprising of the Stock Exchange on one of the busy days 
following close on the heels of its annual holiday, impress 
us with a more startling conviction that the business, no 
less than the political, mind of all sober and temperate 
men, is moved to its very depths at the prospect of this 
gratuitous and gigantic effort to throw Ireland back into 
poverty and helplessness, than any political event which 
the oldest public man of this century can recall. Mr. 
Gladstone cannot avoid musing sadly on these things. 
What does he say to himself to dissipate dismay, and to 
confirm his only too tenacious resolve? We are not with- 
out clues to his sombre and probably anxious thoughts, 
and we will try to conceive the sort of reverie in which, if 
he has had any time for such a work of supererogation, he 
may well have indulged. 
Probably it has run something in this way :—‘ This is 
not the first time in the history of the world that the wise 
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and prudent have failed altogether to perceive a truth 
that was plainly visible to babes. No doubt the polling- 
places of Ireland may seem singular places to search 
for the unperverted intuitions of babes and sucklings 
on a great national issue of this kind. But where else 
could Iturn? There, and there alone, do those humble- 
minded men resort who publicly declare themselves to be 
i'literate and in need of guidance. Were it possible, I 
should gladly have counted the illiterate votes, and those 
alone, for there alone do we reach the true simplicity of 
the patriotic Irishman’s heart. But, unfortunately, this is 
constitutionally impossible for me; but, then, I have every 
proof that the ordinary voter who can mark his own 
ballot-paper without the assistance of the priest, is of the 
same mind with the very babes and sucklings of politics 
who speak from the heart, and the heart alone. These 
bankers, these city magnates, these notabilities of the Stock 
Exchange, are simply unable to enter into the childlike 
patriotism of Irish ardour. It may be true, I think it 
must be true, that a good deal of capital will desert Ireland 
if this Bill passes. Nor will it be the first time that a 
certain amount of worldly misfortune has tried in the fire 
the sincerity of the truest patriotism. I am not called upon 
to deny that these men of the world can forecast that 
which the world understands. But I give Ireland credit 
for perfect willingness to suffer much, in order that 
she may take her humble, but still distinct and separate, 
place among the nations. I only wish that the so-called 
Nationalists would not overcloud this willingness by their 
cries against the generous financial clauses of my Bill. By 
their noisy demands for more money and less sacrifice, 
they confuse altogether the true issue. That is not what 
the illiterates would have cried out for. That is not what 
the Irish polls for my policy really meant. They meant 
perfect readiness to suffer poverty, so far as it might 
have been needful, for a measure of independence; but 
they meant also that a great deal of what they were 
willing to lose for a greater gain would not have been lost 
at all. These mere wealth-seekers, these London specu- 
lators in stocks and shares, little know what force there is 
in national enthusiasm to supply the place of alien and 
eleemosynary help. Mr. Balfour thought to bribe Ireland 
into tranquillity. I know Ireland better. But though she 
will no doubt lose a great deal of borrowed English 
capital and of the advantage of English credit, we shall 
soon see the growing sense of self-respect, the glow of 
Irish pride, the ardour of Irish industry, replacing all this 
adventitious aid by home-grown thrift and enterprise. 
These sophisticated merchants and stockbrokers do not 
appreciate the magic of patriotism. Ulster, perhaps, in 
her unnatural indifference to Irish glory, may languish a 
little; but Dublin, Cork, Waterford, Galway will more 
than make up for what Belfast suffers by her own default. 
There will be a new heart in Irish commerce, a new pulse 
in Irish industry, a new genius in Irish literature, a new 
beauty in Irish art, which have been wanting for the last 
hundred years ; and I look to this to make up, and within 
a few years to much more than make up, for all that Ireland 
may suffer, by dispensing with the help of English wealth 
and the condescending patronage of English credit.’ 

That, we suspect, is the tenor of Mr. Gladstone’s not 
too confident musings on the Irish crisis. For he no doubt 
ignores,—as for the last seven years he has steadily 
ignored,—the most critical aspect of the case. Treland is 
not willing to make a great sacrifice for this quasi inde- 
pendence. On the contrary, she is in utter dismay at the 
financial prospect before her, and so she proclaims it to 
be by every representative through whom she asks for 
Home-rule. Mr. Gladstone will not recognise the sordid 
side of the Irish demands. This was what the “ Plan of 
Campaign,” and the boycotting of all so-called “ land- 
grabbers,” really meant, though Mr. Gladstone has for 
many years glossed over to himself these remarkable signs, 
as if they were nothing but passionate errors of judgment, 
even if they were errors of judgment at all, and not strictly 
excusable, not to say even justifiable. They were much 
more than errors of judgment. They were greedy grasps 
at good bargains. They were short-cuts to economy with- 
out paying the costly tax of severe industry. Mr. Glad- 
stone has never, since his conversion to Home-rule, faced 
fairly all the facts of the Irish movement. He has never 
seen, or at least never observed, that the tenant-farmers 
of Ulster, while they have had as many grievances as the 
tenant-farmers of Leinster at least, and of many parts of 





Munster, have never joined in the koycottin 
spiracy called “The Plan of Secon” ard hone 
perfectly willing to seek redress from the Parliam, 
Westminster for the grievances they had. Eyen at 
South and West, there have been plenty of tenant-f - 
who, but for the terrorism of the moonlighters, would ha 
greatly preferred the same straightforward and }, . 
course. ‘The Home-rulers can only be fairly judged b ; 
representatives. And these representatives cry out wan 
voice that, though they want a national Parliament the 
want it chiefly because they think it will help them to th 
land, and that they will not take it unless it is to be o; - 
them on advantageous terms which promise them Phe 
life, light taxes, and a great crop of official appointme ts 
Mr. Gladstone dreams of an Irish patriotism which di 7 
not exist. Ireland is not a second Switzerland or a Tn 
of the West. And as for the babes and sucklings ihe 
are babes and sucklings who hold out their hands ay 
eagerly for English help as if they had never throws se 
their caps for the green flag and the Irish harp. ? 





NAPS SCRA TES I 


THE OPENING OF THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION | 


ee. we find some difficulty in explaining why |_ 
so many Englishmen, ourselves included, regan, x 
great Exhibition, whether in Chicago, or Paris, or London, | 
with so much more annoyance than admiration. There jg F 
no moral harm in collecting all the best goods of all th | 
best manufacturers, storing them in one place, and inviting | 
all the world to see the display. Every shopkeeper does | 
it as well as he can, and nobody dreams of blaming him; 
and the mere scale of the shop cannot turn it into an ey 
place. There is a little boastfulness, perhaps, at the 
bottom of the idea ; but boastfulness is only a foible after 
all, to be ridiculed in most cases, rather than seriously a 
reprehended. Nor would any experienced person question | 
that a great Exhibition may advance the material civilis. | 
tion of the country in which it is held, and perhaps even 
occasionally improve its taste. If all the candles used br} 
mankind are collected together for a great crowd to se) 
there is a probability, or at least a chance, that the best) 
candle will be detected, and that its use will thence} 
forward become general, to the great solace, as well} 
as benefit, of all who want to do anything by artificial > 
light. The Great Exhibition of 1851 actually modified F 
the popular English sense of colour, the improvements} 
in the colour of the china, glass, and textile fabrics used 
by the people dating, in the main, from the impression } 
produced by the articles shown them. Nor must the f 
specialists be forgotten. They advance the material in- 
provement of the world very much, and for them a great J 
Exhibition is a great museum full of instructive models, 
experiments, and suggestions of new effort and new success. 
An electrician, for instance, may see the precise kind of 
axle to which his motive power can be best applied, and, > 
seeing it, may overcome the mechanical difficulty which, itis J 
said, now arrests more than any other obstacle the develop. F 
ment of a new and incomparably useful motor. The possible 
gain, therefore, is not to be denied, and there is no reason 
whatever why the search for such gain should excite the 
moralists’ indignation. The Exhibition from that poi 
of view is only a mine; and mines, mining, and miners ate 
all alike wholly unobjectionable. The reason for annoyance 
cannot be sought in any evil or any inutility in the 
show, but rather in the enormous disproportion between 
the effort and its result, and between the advantage 
attained and the applause which is showered upon the 
effort to attain it. People are eager to condemn olf 
“shows” as merely pageants, and to talk loudly of the 
waste they involved of public wealth ; but surely a Chicago 
Exhibition has in it something of the quality of the Fiell 
of the Cloth of Gold. Part at least of its cost is merélf 
for display, and the gratification of a vanity which, if t 
is no worse, is also no better than the vanity of th 
Middle-Age Sovereigns. At least half of all that 
gathered together in the sixty buildings of the Chicago 
Show has been gathered together uselessly, and has beet 
collected merely that the United States might be described 
in newspapers as having surpassed the world in the univel 
sality of its collection. Earth has been ransacked, twenty 
millions have been spent—just the sum which enfranchis 
the West Indian slaves—and thousands of intellects hav? 
been employed merely to fill a big shop in which the millions 
may stare their fill, while a few men gain knowledge whi¢ 
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ired more easily through a tenth of 

oF oars of "ower, There as an ineident which 
aa at the opening on May Ist, which exactly illus- 
pain 3 our meaning :—“ As President Cleveland concluded 
ta eech, he pressed the button which started all the vast 
is nery in the Exhibition. The button, which was of 
, was on a gold telegraph-key of the Victor type. The 
pts Tested on a pedestal upholstered in navy blue and 
“Jden-yellow plush, in which were woven in silver the 
dates 1492-1893. As the President touched the button, 
there arose immediately from all sides a wild outburst of 
sound, the people and orchestra uniting in the triumphant 
strains of Handel's ‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ while the wheels 
of the great Allis engine in the Machinery Hall began to 
revolve and the electric fountains in the lagoons to play. 
Torrents of water gushed from the great M’Monnies 
fountain, while the artillery thundered salutes, and the 
chimes in the Factories Hall and German Building rang 
merry peals. At the same moment the flags in front of 
the platform parted, revealing the gilded models of the 
Columbian caravels. The flags of all nations were simul- 
taneously unfurled on all the buildings of the Exhibition. 
The roof of the Factories Building became gorgeous with 
yed gonfalons, while the Agricultural Building was dressed 
in ensigns of orange and white. In short, it was a mag- 
nificent transformation scene, and amid all the cannon 
eontinued to boom and the people to cheer, while the 
band played the National Anthem.” Just think for 
one moment of the marvellous organisation, the know- 
ledge of science, the delicacy of manipulation, the ex- 
penditure of human labour which had been wasted to 
secure that momentary result which, after all, was nothing 
but an infernal din, no better than the din of Southey’s 
gong, “which seemed with its thunders dread to stun 
the living and waken the dead.” <A large proportion of 
all the thought expended at Chicago will be as profitless as 
the thought expended in producing the results of touching 
that button. The very vastuess of the affair will diminish its 
beneficial consequences. There are sixty separate buildings 
all crowded with exhibits, and no one can study, or 
even see with the vaguest comprehension, sixty museums 
bursting with their contents. Yet of the millions 
who are expected, and who will throng together from 
every corner of the States, perhaps as the season 
advances from every corner of the world, scarcely 5 per 
cent.—more probably, a fraction per cent.—will be able to 
restrain themselves from dissipating their energy and their 
reservoir of attention by resolutely declining to sce all but 
the one thing which they are likely to enjoy or understand. 
The multiplication of objects will produce in them nothing 
except the bewilderment which must have been the emotion 
yielded by the mixture of the “ Hallelujah Chorus” with 
the National Anthem, and the roar of cannon, and the 
pealing of bells, and the whirring of innumerable machines, 
and the shouts of a hundred thousand people all giving voice 
to different national hurrahs. The Exhibition must be like 
some seenery which, the scale being too vast for the human 
eye to follow, of itself destroys the impression of beauty, and 
leaves nothing but a vague astonishment, as much mixed 
with pain as pleasure. It is no more possible to see it as 
a whole than to see any other district covered with houses ; 
and it is difficult even to visit it, for no one—not even an 
Englishman—can walk the distances ; the topography has 
to be learned, like that of some great city ; and the artificial 
means of conveyance are all crowded beyond their power. 
Houses without end, statues without number, distinctive 
ags in thousands, beautiful or curious objects in myriads, 
spectators in droves, a roar as of London at midday, a 
hurry as of men catching the morning trains, can all 
that tend to make the attention which all are sum- 
moned to pay of the slightest value for their future 
hours? If the visitors enjoy it, well and good; the 
enjoyment is not vicious, though it is low; but for 
the result, the man who has himself rowed out a 
mile into Lake Michigan, and there thinks of all 
he has escaped and its meaning, will obtain far mcre. 
Even the poet of the Exhibition, Mr. W. A. Croffut, of 
Washington, who has been chosen from all the world to 
celebrate its glories, can make nothing of so bewildering a 
theme, and turns away to make Columbus gaze in vision, 
noton the Exhibition, but on the Republic “lifting its 
tranquil forehead to the skies ”—“ tranquil!” Oh Croffut, 
could you find no other adjective ?—on “the bright walls 
of the cottage hung with luxury more and more,” on “ the 





myriad homes where jocund joy is found,” and on Science 
who leads the van, “the Providence of Man,” and who, 
we should say, in producing the vast scene of confusion, 
waste, and advertisement now prevailing at Chicago, is 
revealed a Demiurgus as incompetent as even theology 
might expect. 

It is the admiration of bigness, reduplication, concen- 
tration, which these Exhibitions provoke, that is so 
annoying. Mr. Croffut, writing for the ceremonial, can- 
not honour Science without deifying her; and Mr. Cleve- 
land, usually a hard-headed man, is so carried out of himself 
by beholding it, that he cannot speak of the Exhibition 
except as ‘‘a stupendous result of American enterprise and 
activity,” or of his “young nation” without exulting in 
its “unparalleled advancement and wonderful accomplish- 
ments,” or of his popular Government without describing 
it as “a magnificent fabric,” and one of “grand pro- 
portions.” The Republic is a remarkable “ fabric,” though 
it has more murders in it per annum than any European 
country, and it may, for aught we know, hereafter “ in- 
fluence” beneficially “the welfare, dignity, and freedom 
of mankind ;” but it is the bigness of the Republic, its 
Government, its successes, and its future, of which the 
President is evidently thinking; and that is a false 
standard to set up. Little Attica, hardly the size of an 
American township, did more for the “accomplishments” 
of mankind than all the United States with their vast 
area, teeming millions, and mighty cities; and if the 
treasures collected in the Athens of Pericles could be 
purchased now, the world would pay more for them even 
in actual coin than the fee-simple of Chicago is worth 
with the Exhibition in it. One book, one set of laws, one 
doctrine, one idea has repeatedly done more for the world 
than the Chicago Exhibition will do even if its results sur- 
pass the wildest expectations. All this admiration for big- 
ness is based upon a falsity. There is no production in a 
great Exhibition, nothing which can widen the mind of man, 
or increase his mental resources, or strengthen his energies 
for the race which he is appointed to run, and will run 
if the nations conspire to hold an Exhibition every year. 


If America had produced one book surpassing existing 


literature in its influence, or one statue excelling the 
work of Athenian sculptors, or one code before which 
Roman law sbould seem incomplete, she would have 
done far more to add to the world’s chances than she has 
done in setting up this “stupendous” shop, the object of 
which, at best, is to facilitate the international interchange 
of goods. We have not the smallest wish to depreciate 
what has been done, and will concede at once that the 
English shop was poor, and the French shop small, in 
comparison with that of Chicago; that the latter is un- 
rivalled in its goods, in its window-dressers, and in the 
multitude of its customers. What vexes us is not that, 
but the implicit assertion that it is more than a shop; that 
it will elevate the world, instead of distributing its goods ; 
and that all mankind ought to worship it instead of send- 
ing to it orders for pretty or useful things. We can see 
no reason for looking at such a show through a magni- 
fying-glass, or for believing that those who attend it will 
return home wiser, or better, or more glad. Columbrs 
did more for the world’s destiny when he saw the moving 
light, and caught its meaning, than all the “managers” 
at Chicago; and with all deference to Mr. Croffut, the 
Indian who carried the light along the shore, and so, 
among other results, extinguished his own race, and pro- 
duced Chicago, was induced to carry it just at that moment 
by a Providence of which we can at least say with some 
certainty, that it was not Science. Even the Greek con- 
ception of Destiny is more probable than that. 





INCOME-TAX SCHEMES. 


OT the least interesting thing about a new House of 
Commons is the reincarnaticn of old schemes, fiscal 

and political, to which it gives rise. As sure as the return 
of the writs to Westminster, is the return, under new names 
and new, disguises, of plans and policies which first saw 
the light when Mr. Pitt was Prime Minister. Especially 
true is this in regard to fiscal matters. Every new Parlia- 
ment sees the reincarnation of schemes for graduating and 
differentiating the Income-tax, which were born, as it were, 
with the original imposition of the tax. Even Home-rule 
has not prevented the action of this law of rebirth. The air 
is full of talk as to a graduated Income-tax; and only last 
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Tuesday Mr. Bartley stood up in his place in the House of 
Commons and asked the Government to differentiate the 
incidence of the tax in accordance with the sources of in- 
come, and to make the man whose wealth is derived from 
Consols pay at a higher rate than the man who has to 
depend upon his own industry and to provide out of the 
fruits of that industry for accidents, illness, old age, 
and the support of his family in the case of his death. 
Mr. Bartley, no doubt, believed he was making a demand 
which, if not actually new in theory, was at least put 
forth for the first time in sober and practical earnest, 
The speech must have sounded to Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, like an echo of far fiercer and more ingenious 
demands of a similar nature, which forty years ago were 
hurled against the Chancellor of the Exchequer, only to 
break up in foam and sound. But though Mr. Bartley’s 
plea for differentiation is nothing but a reincarnation of a 
very old idea, it is quite worth discussing. It is in the 
nature of politics that every few years the old arguments 
have to be revived and re-employed. Public life is like a 
battle-field cumbered with dead bodies. For many: years 
the slain lie still and silent. Then suddenly, and as if by 
enchantment, the combatants start to their feet, the 
batteries are reopened, the banners wave, the troopers 
charge, and the soldiers are once again locked in deadly 
struggle. The men who are fighting, however, seldom 
know that they have fought before, and join battle with 
all the energy and eagerness of those who face each other 
for the first time. The struggle, in other words, is quite 
as real and quite as important when it is being fought out 
for the fiftieth time, as it was when it was fought out first. 
It is not, then, necessary to offer any apology for joining 
in the fray which has just begun again in regard to the 
Income-tax. 

There are two ways of looking at taxation. We may 
affirm that each individual taxpayer is buying protection 
and other conveniences of Government at the price of his 
taxes, and that therefore no thought ought to be given to 
the sources of income. The taxpayers, it is alleged, are 
like men met in a room to subscribe in order to carry out 
some scheme which they all agree in thinking necessary. 
They agree at once that each man shall subscribe a 
certain percentage of his income. This done, however, 
they do not ask whence particular men derive their 
incomes. It is enough to know that in the particular 
year A or B “touches” so many pounds. Hence, it is 
argued, the surrender by each man of the same per- 
gutage of his annual wealth is the proper principle upon 
which to raise the Income-tax. That is the maxim of one 
set of fiscal theorists. Their opponents propose another. 
They declare that the principle we have just given is in 
practice unfair, and that it is necessary to substitute for it 
the principle of “ equality of sacrifice.” They argue that, 
as far as possible, the sacrifice made by the taxpayers to the 
needs of the State should be equal. But how can it be said 
that A, with £1,000 from Consols, when he pays his £25 a 
year, makes as great a sacrifice as B, who earns £1,000 a 
year? Both men are fifty. But this means that B’s 
income is not worth, at the very most, more than eight 
years’ purchase; or, in other words, for the purposes of 
making provision for his family, A, with his Consols, is 
nearly five times as rich as B, with his professional income. 
For immediate spending purposes A is, therefore, far richer 
than B. B, to put himself in the position of A as regards 
making provision for his family at death, would have to 
save, say £500 a year. No doubt, he seldom attempts to 
do that; but, considering the insecurity of his income, 
and the necessity that there exists for saving, it is by no 
meins going too far to say that A, the Consol-holder, is 
far richer than B, the professional. If, then, equality of 


.gacrifice is taken as the principle, it must be admitted 
‘that there is a good deal to be said for the — to 


make incomes from non-realised sources pay only on a 
portion, say, two-thirds of the total. The plea for gradua- 
tion is not so strong, but there is also something to be 
sid for that, granted always that we accept the maxim 
of equality of sacrifice. The rich man—the man with 
£5,000 a year and over—has a superfluity, out of which 
he can well afford to help the State. It is unfair on the 
poorer man to tax him at the same rate. This argument, 
based on “ superfluity,” assumes, of course, a standard 
of living and a scale of expenditure beyond which either 
a surplus exists or can be created by economies which 
would not be felt. This is, we suppose, a very large assump- 


tion. Still, looking at the matter brondiy, end cae 
aside the idea of justice, we presume it = Pose: tt 
that the man with £10,000 a year can bear a hill 
Income-tax better than a man with £1,000. As be 

of fact, the £10,000 a year man feels having to hp me 
on £9,500 a year less than the £1,000 a pallets fe 
rg only £950 to spend. an feels 

et us assume, for the purposes of ar. 

the men who demand differentiation pe — _ 
of the Income-tax have abstract reason on their’ side 
Ought we, in that case, to differentiate and grain? 
We believe that: only one answer can be given to 
question, and that is “No.” Even if it were ri ht a 
theory to differentiate and graduate the Toeome PP 
it would be most unwise to attempt to do 0 7" 
practice. The practical difficulties in the way, if - 
absolutely insuperable, are of the most serious king 
Take graduation. If you graduate, you must make every 
one return his total income as if it were earned. If at 
you will be unable to graduate. At present, the bulk of 
the Income-tax is collected on dividends before they a 
paid,—cut off automatically and handed to the Govan 
ment. If we had a graduated Income-tax, this could not 
be done, as will be seen on a moment’s reflection. In th, 
books of a railway Company, A is put down as owning 
stock which pays him £1,000 a year. Howis it to be 
decided at what rate the deduction is to be made? It ma 
be that A has no other money. Again, it is possible that 
he is a millionaire. In the same way, the Income-tax could 
not, as now, in the case of landed property and house. 
property, be levied on the tenant, he being allowed 
to deduct from the rent. The tenant would not 
know his landlord’s income, and so would be quite 
unable to tell at what rate to make the deduction, 
Graduation, in a word, would destroy the efficiency of the 
tax. It is the same with differentiation, The difficulties 
and intricacies of the subject, when looked at closely, are so 
great—there are many cases in which it is quite impossible 
to say whether the source of income is realised money or 
professional skill—that any fair scheme would be too 
cumbrous to work. To put the matter plainly, if the 
Income-tax is made absolutely fair and equal, it will hardly 
be worth collection. That is the great argument, against 
meddling with it. Here is a tax which, as at present 
organised, is a source of revenue such as can be found 
nowhere else in the world. At 6d. it yields some 
£15,000,000 a year, and by a stroke of the pen, 
and without any additional cost of collection, another 
£12,000,000 might probably be obtained from it. The sub- 
stitution of 1s. for 6d. in the Parliamentary vote would 
be all that would be required. No sane person will 
care to knock the bottom out of this unexampled source 
of national strength,—a source of strength as great as 
that provided by any army or navy in the world. We 
get in the Income-tax as it is, an impost which fills the 
Treasury ; let us not, in our desire for theoretical fairness, 
drop the substance for the shadow. On this point, we 
cannot help referring to a speech_made by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1853. After reminding the House of Commons what 
the Income-tax had done for the country, and “ what, if 
you do not destroy it, it may do for you again,” he pro- 
ceeded to show how differentiation must destroy it. Into 
the details of the speech we cannot follow Mr. Gladstone. 
We will, however, quote one paragraph, which may fitly 
stand at the end of this article. Let us trust that the 
warning it contains will not be lost on the new House of 
Commons :—“ Whatever you do in regard to the Income. 
tax, you must be bold, you must be intelligible, you must 
be decisive. You must not palter with it. If you do, I 
have striven at least to point out, as well as my feeble 
powers will permit, the almost desecration, I would say, of 
your high office, certainly the gross breach of duty to your 
country, of which you will be guilty, in thus putting to 
hazard perhaps the most potent and effective among all its 
material resources. I believe it to be of vital importance, 
whether you keep this tax or whether you part with it, 
that you either should keep it or should leave it, in a 
state in which it will be fit for service on an emergency ; 
and this it will be impossible to do, if you break up 
the basis of your Income-tax.” Indeed, we believe that 
Mr. Gladstone did once make a serious effort to dif- 
ferentiate the tax ; and b:came convinced, on elaborate 
inquiry, that the tax so differentiated would be more 





unjust than it is. 
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THE “SPOILS SYSTEM” IN IRELAND. 


« TAVERY Irishman wants a post, and when he has got 

it, he wants his son appointed deputy.” That was 
the solitary conclusion with which a shrewd English poli- 
tician returned from Dublin. Less cynical, but to precisely 
the same effect, are the words of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, 
who lately declared that it would be the duty of an Irish 
Government to provide a large number of salaried places, 
in order that the poor but well-educated classes in 
Ireland should not be forced to earn a subsistence by 
manual labour. Yet another piece of evidence in regard 
to the desire for Government “ billets” —the ruling 
passion of the Celtic race—is to be seen in the deter- 
mination of the Nationalists to allow no reform of 
the Castle. Whenever there has been any proposal to 
cut down sinecures, to abolish the Lord-Lieutenant and 
his absurd Court, to remedy the monstrous over-man- 
ning of the Trish Bench, or to reorganise other branches 
of the Administration, Ireland—outside Ulster, where men, 
as in England and Scotland, look to their own exertions 
for a living—has risen like one man to protest against 
such injustice. Come what may, Ireland shall not be 
robbed of a single place. That is the universal feeling of 
the South,—a feeling, we are bound to admit, indulged 
in by Loyalists as well as Home-rulers. 

It has hardly yet been realised by the British public how 
amply this ruling passion has been recognised by the Home- 
rule Bill, and what wide scope has been given to the proposi- 
tion that immediately flows from it. The corollary of the 
proposition, “ Plenty of places,” is,—‘‘ And all of them for 
our friends.” The Irish Nationalists want to do more than 
provide for a multitude of educated persons who have no 
intention of stooping to the degradation of manual toil. 
They want also to put their own people into those places. 
This desire is distinctly recognised by the Home-rule Bill. 
Not only does it give the Irish Parliament unlimited 
powers in the way of creating an indefinite number of 
Government posts, but it provides a cheap and expeditious 
machinery for clearing out the present Irish officials and 
replacing them by Nationalists. It inaugurates, in a word, 
a statutory “spoils system.” The Irish in America estab- 
lished the “ spoils system” by voluntary arrangement. We 
are going to open the way to it by an Act of the Imperial 
Parliament. Up till now, it has been our boast that we 
have had a permanent Civil Service throughout the United 
Kingdom. When once a man had got into the Civil Service, 
he had a right to regard his position as permanent, provided 
he did his work efficiently and was not guilty of any un- 
becoming conduct. Theoretically, the officials may have 
held their posts “at pleasure.” Practically, they were 
permanent, and no man who obeyed the rules of his office 
was ever turned out of the Service without full compensa- 
tion. The result of this was that a change of Ministry made 
no change in the personnel of the permanent Civil Service, 
and that the officials ceased to be partisans and became true 
servants of the public. It is unnecessary, however, to dwell 
upon any more of the advantages of the system, or to point 
out that it is to this arrangement that we owe, more per- 
haps than to any other circumstance, the incorruptibility 
of our officials. That Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
are blind to the advantages of a permanent Civil Service 
it is impossible to believe. How tremendous, then, must 
have been the pressure put on them to consent to an 
arrangement under which the Irish Parliament will have 
power, at any time, to call upon Civil servants to retire 
without showing cause, and will be enabled to enforce 
such retirement upon terms grossly unfair to the Civil 
servant who desires to continue to earn his living, 
but whose post is wanted by a Nationalist! If the evil 
were to stop at the displacement of the existing Loyalist 
Officials, and could be confined to a single operation of the 
spoils system, something might be said for it by Home- 
rulers. They might argue that it is impossible to expect the 
Trish Parliament to govern Ireland with a hostile Civil 
Service, and that therefore, if we are going to have Home- 
rule at all, we must give them the power to put in enough 
of their own people to secure a loyal carrying-out of their 
policy. Bvt is it likely that, if the spoils system is once 
recognised by an Act of Parliament, it will stop there? 
Assuredly not. Let us suppose that the first Irish 
Ministzy is a Clerical and Anti-Parnellite Ministry, and 
fills up the offices from which the present officials have 


time their opponents (the Parnellites) are pretty sure 


eto get office, and then who can possibly doubt that we 


shall see a fresh application of the Fifth Schedule of the 
Home-rule Bill, and another example of the spoils system 
in action? Look at it how one may, the Bill is a positive 
incitement to the Irish to do what they are by instinct 
exceedingly prone to do,—that is, to adopt the maxim: 
“To the victors the spoils.” When once men have seen 
Civil servants dismissed wholesale because they are on the 
wrong side, nothing can prevent the plan being imitated. 
Imagine the most virtuous Parnellite Premier conceivable 
installed in office. It is impossible to believe that even he 
could resist the pressure put upon him to give his own 
friends a turn. 

We have above dealt with the wider consequences of the 
Fifth Schedule of the Home-rule Bill,—the schedule under 
which provision is made for the retirement, compulsory or 
otherwise, of Irish Civil servants. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that apart from these wider issues, the scheme 
in the Schedule is exceedingly unfair to the Irish Civil 
servants,—or, as they ought really to be called, those 
members of the permanent Civil Service of the United 
Kingdom who happen to hold posts situated in Ireland. 
Persons whom a geographical accident places at the mercy 
of an Irish Legislature are to be accorded treatment which 
would never be proposed had they elected when they joined 
the Civil Service to take English or Scotch offices. The 
effects of the Bill on the [rish Civil Service have been 
summarised as follows. It is proposed :— 

“To award to officers retiring or retired, pensions varying 
according to service from one-sixth to two-thirds of the pay of 
which they might be in receipt at the end of the transition period. 

To award to Civil servants who have abandoned practice at 
different professions, in consideration of the permanency of 
Government employment, pensions calculated at the same rate as 
the rest of the service. 

To empower the Irish Government at any time to call upon 
Civil servants to retire without showing cause. 

To enable officers to commute their pensions in accordance with 
the provisions of the Pensions Commutation Act. 

To empower the Treasury to reduce or withhold the pensions 
provided by the Bill. 

To make the salaries of Civil servants retained dependent upon 

the votes of the Irish Legislative Body.” 
We shall not attempt to criticise in detail these arrange- 
ments for compensation on retirement, but we may point 
out the obvious unfairness of transferring the Irish Civil 
Service from such good paymasters as the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to the Irish Treasury. The salaries of the Irish 
Civil servants will in future be paid by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. But these might not be voted at all, or they might 
be voted only in part, or they might be delayed in pay- 
ment, or they might be made the subject of special taxation. 
The Irish Civil servants having entered into a contract to 
serve the Imperial Government, it would surely be no more 
than fair that existing salaries should be protected by an 
Imperial guarantee. If Home-rule is to be granted, there 
is only one fair and honourable way of treating the Irish 
Civil servants. It should be enacted,—(1) that no person 
should be retired except on the terms usual in England ; 
(2) that retiring pensions and existing salaries should be 
guaranteed by the [mperial Treasury. If we are going to 
set up a statutory spoils system, let us at least refuse to 
commit a breach of faith with the existing Civil servants, 
or to plunder them of what is theirs in right and equity. 





THE NEW LABOUR DEMAND. 


T is quite evident what the Labour party, with a great 
body, if not a majority, of the artisans behind them, 

are consciously or unconsciously driving at. They want 
the State, with its irresistible strength, to act as arbitrator 
between masters and men in all serious disputes, calculating, 
with a good deal of acumen, that, as the men have many 
votes and the masters few, the State will sway pretty 
strongly to the side of the former. We do not mean that 
they contemplate deliberate injustice, for we do not think 
they do. They only think, like the rest of average man- 
kind, that what they deem right is right, and that, conse- 
quently, they only want justice, for justice will always be 
upon their side. Mr. Keir Hardie, for example, as appears 
from his questions on Friday week, wishes, as fifty thousand 
persons are affected by the trade-quarrel in Hull, that 
Parliament should intervene, and is so sure of the conduct 
of his clients, the Unions, that he wants the soldiers 
and police withdrawn; indeed, does not believe that 
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they would be there were it not that Mr. C. H. Wilson 
is a Gladstonian Member of Parliament. In other words, 
Mr. Keir Hardie thinks that the Home Secretary acts, 
even in the ordinary affairs of his Department, solely 
with an eye to secure votes; yet nevertheless wishes Par- 
liament to be the grand arbiter in Labour disputes. Mr. 
Keir Hardie is not a very wise man, nor, we should say, in 
spite of the enormous vote by which he was returned,.a 
very influential one ; but he expresses crudely what hosts 
of workmen think, and great numbers also of men who— 
in cultivation, at all events—are far beyond the workmen. 
A whole party within the House, including some Tories 
like Sir John Gorst, desire that the State should, 
up to a certain point, regulate labour; and they have 
the support more or less—though, of course, with im- 
mense differences as to the application of their principle 
—of men like Mr. Asquith, with a great future lying 
clear before them. So powerful are they that Mr. Glad- 
stone, who at heart detests and dreads every approach 
to Socialism or Collectivism, and who only a few months 
ago smashed a deputation which asked him for a Statutory 
Day, felt himself compelled on Wednesday to step alto- 
gether over the usual boundaries of constitutional etiquette. 
The Miners’ Eight-Hours Bill was on for discussion, and 
the Premier, while intimating pretty clearly that he disliked 
the Bill, and thought one of its clauses monstrously unjust, 
declared that the Home Secretary and a majority of the 
Cabinet were in favour of it, and he should therefore vote 
for the second reading, though he reserved his right of 
action as to the third. The statement was not, we believe, 
unconstitutional, the Premier revealing, or keeping, 
Cabinet secrets, when they do not affect foreign powers, 
or the Throne, at his own discretion; but it was so 
unusual, that we may judge from it of the force to 
which even Mr. Gladstone, with his inflexible will, prac- 
tically yielded. 

Nor, we imagine, is the drift of opinion thus revealed 
without some support in the country outside the multi- 
tudinous ranks of the working people. A great number 
of Radicals, and some Tories, too, not connected with 
labour, are very much disposed to think that Parliament 
should take the Social question in hand; that it should 
establish a Legal Day; that it should fix a legal minimum 
of wages,—all the declarations against sweating involve 
that ;—that it should settle a judicial rent for workmens’ 
houses as well as agricultural farms; that it should com- 
pel, guarantee, and aid insurance against old age; and that 
it should provide, through guaranteed and aided societies, 
or otherwise, against accident, sickness, slackness of employ- 
ment, and defect of medical relief for women. There are 
sworn advocates of each of these schemes, and some of them 
are statesmen, men like Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Asquith, and 
we believe, though we do not quite know, Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The drift of opinion is therefore, at least, a 
strong one, and, for our own parts, we do not doubt that 
it will, after a certain delay, caused partly by respect for 
Mr. Gladstone, and partly by the chaotic state of the great 
parties in the face of such new issues, lead to positive pro- 
posals, and, it may be, to experiments, larger both in their 
scope and their possible consequences than any which this 


generation has risked. The tide of Western affairs sets 


that way, and it has caught, as begins to be evident, some 
of the men necessary to guide and control the raft. The 
latter are, many of them, able, and many more energetic ; 
but what alarms us in their attitude is this,—they seem to 
see everything except their inevitable destination. They 
utterly ignore or openly repudiate the certainty that the 
State which arbitrates forcibly between employers and 
workmen, or regulates hours of labour, or fixes a minimum 
oe of wages, must ultimately do all the industrial work 
itself. 

Take, for instance, the mining industry, which is just 
now so prominent in Parliament. Suppose the masters 
resist dictation as to hours, and close their mines until that 
policy is abandoned. Clearly, the State must either allow 
itself to be defied, and those whom it protects from over- 
work to be overworked, or it must expropriate the mines 
and work them for itself. There is no alternative; nor 
would there be if capitalists, while quite willing to 
submit to the will of Parliament, found that in obeying 
that will they obtained too little interest for their money 
to compensate their risk and trouble, and so retired from 
the business. That actually would occur, we are told, on 
a most extensive scale in the iron-mining business, if profits 








were much further cut down; and though coal ig mn 
nearly a necessity of life, and ihe community would ther 
fore bear heavier exactions, it might happen even in 3 
department of mining. It certainly would happen ; 
the case of the textile industries in Lancashire, which 
are exposed to an Asiatic competition that has alread 
“cut” profits to their lowest point; and what 
such a contingency caused by State action, could 
the State doP It would be driven to the alternatives 
of letting Lancashire starve, of maintaining the people 
out of State-aided rates, or of doing the work itseg 
so long as it would pay expenses. The supply of 
work, in fact, being killed by legislation, the State must 
supply work, or keep its people on alms. Mr. Keir Hardie 
of course, would answer,—‘ So much the better; for the 
State is the only trustworthy employer sure to be kind to 
a voting population;’ and that, no doubt, though ap 
inaccurate answer, the State being in practice too strong 
an employer for the workmen to remain free, is a perfectly 
logical one. But, then, is it the answer which the 
English people wish to give? Do they, that is, desire 
a community in which the State, as sole capitalist, 
shall be sole employer of labour, and everybody who 
does not work with his hands must be a salaried State 
agent, an overseer, in fact, instead of an employer? Be 
it observed that we are not calling up any Socialistic bogey, 
or anticipating bloodshed, or ruin, or any kind of cata. 
clysmal downfall of industry. We are simply trying to 
state the result to which a peaceful and philanthropic, but 
unwise, course of legislation must inevitably lead. Asa 
matter of fact, we freely admit that mining is probably the 
least risky department in which the experiment could be 
tried, because mining labour is so hard, that every hour 
demanded from miners beyond the eight, results in 
diminished energy, and therefore diminished output. The 


irrational or inconvenient ; but we oppose it, as does Mr, 
Gladstone, because it is adopting a principle of action which 
is both inconvenient and irrational, and which involves con- 
sequences too riskful for the very slight gain to be achieved. 
The inconvenience arises from the difference between one 
mine and another—eight hours meaning totally different 
things ina deep mine and a shallow one—and the irra. 
tionality consists in the assumption that miners alone 
among human beings cannot settle their own affairs for 
themselves, or will bear long to be told by the State, like 
schoolboys, when they are to work and when they are all to 
be sent to bed. Those, however, are minor objections. 
The solid one is, that if the State crushes an industry 
necessary either to the community or to the maintenance 
of its people in comfort, it must carry on that industry 
for itself,—must become, in fact, at first the grand, and in 
the end the sole, employer of labour. Do the English 
people want that ? For, if they do not, they must let masters 
and men settle their own quarrels about wages and hours, 
and only see that order is maintained. 

There is a detail involved in this matter which is not a 
little interesting to observant politicians, and which has as 
yet attracted little notice from the public, and that is the 
absurd difference between the confidence reposed in Mr. 
Gladstone as a politician and as an economist. His party 
trust him in the former capacity so completely that, in spite 
of their traditions, of much hesitation, and many qualms, 
they are going, on his advice, to vote away a third of the 
taxable area of the Kingdom ; but in the latter capacity 
they so distrust him that they vote directly against 
his obvious, and indeed expressed, opinion. His own 
Cabinet, by his own avowal, revolts, and the second 
reading vf an Eight-Hours Bill which he himself crushed 
in argument last year, and which he plainly regards 
as a little absurd and unjust, is carried against his 
judgment by a majority of his own party. And yet it 
is as certain as anything which involves the future can be, 
that Mr. Gladstone is much greater as an economist than 
as a politician. The whole country, in fact, is divided as 
to his merits as a statesman; while as an economist, there 
are not ten men who would attempt to deny that he 
belongs to the front rank, even if he does not stand far 
in front of all others at the head of the list. Yet men 
who accept Home-rule because, as one of them said, 
“‘My judgment is not to be placed against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s,” place their judgments, without hesitation, above 
his as regards the Eight-Hours Bill. What is the 





reason of that difference? Men say openly it is 
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pecause, On economic questions, Mr. Gladstone’s mind is 


ve -cailised,’” and he belongs. to a past generation; but 
icon is nonsense. If an has enfeebled the Premier’s 
‘ydgment as to industrial questions, which he knows like 
his alphabet, a fortiori it has enfeebled his judgment as 
to Ireland, of which, to judge from his record, he does not 
know enough to decide permanently on any policy for her 
whatever. The truth is, we greatly fear, that his colleagues, 
as to politics, either think for themselves, or take Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinion ; and as to industrial questions, and 
especially philanthropic questions, are carried away by the 
drift of European feeling so rapidly, that they are swept 
along over their prostrate chief. The tide has got. them ; 
and they yield to it. We can hardly imagine a position of 
affairs more ominous, or one more certain to lead, sooner 
or later, to the kind of catastrophe which a nation less 
vigorous than the English might not survive. A man may 
make a good many experiments without destroying his own 
owers; but an experiment in cutting his own sinews, to 
see with how small a remnant he will be able to walk, is 
scarcely among the number. 


DR. MARTINEAU ON SCHOOL-BOARD 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


INCE the time of Balaam, there has been no more 
S striking case of a curse turned into a blessing than 
the part which Dr. Martineau has played in the contro- 
yersy about religious instruction in the London School 
Board. The history of that controversy is shortly this. 
Most people, we think, were under the impression until 
lately that the religion taught in the London Board Schools 
might be roughly defined as so much of the doctrine of 
the Church of England as is accepted by Orthodox 
Dissenters. The Cowper-Temple clause forbids the 
use of any Denominational formulary, but this pro- 
hibition has not been understood to apply to Denomi- 
national teaching as distinct from Denominational 
formularies. Compromises of this kind commonly work 
well as long as they are not examined with a too 
curious eye. But the London School Board has in Mr. 
Athelstan Riley a member who is not content to take 
things for granted, and a chance remark by another 
member of the Board led him to examine for himself 
what the religious teaching in the London Board Schools 
actually is. It did not take him long to discover that 
in many schools religious teaching, such as has been 
popularly supposed to be given under the direction 
of the Board, is unknown. Some teachers are not them- 
selves believers in Christianity, and they cannot be ex- 
pected to teach what they have not learned, or, having 
learned, have rejected. Others are wholly indifferent, 
and cut the religious lesson as short as they can. Others 
would like to teach Orthodox Christianity, but are deterred 
from doing so by fear of the Board, or of the Divisional 
Members, or of the School Managers. The result is that 
the religious instruction has in most cases become colour- 
less, except where it is what, for want of a better name, 
we may call Unitarian. 

When Mr. Riley had satisfied himself on this head, he 
asked the Board to define the religion taught in its schools 
ina Christian sense. It is not enough, he maintained, to say 
that you teach religion, or even, as the Board was ultimately 
willing to do, that you teach the Christian religion. “ Reli- 
gion” has many meanings, and the “Christian religion” has 
many meanings, and Mr. Riley wants the Board to say which 
meaning they propose to make their own. It was at this 
point that Dr. Martineau made his first appearance. A 
memorial signed by him, among others, and popularly 
—though, as we suspect, wrongly—supposed to be of his 
framing, was presented to the Board asking them in effect 
to reject Mr. Riley’s proposal, and to adhere to the 
existing system under which the teachers are at liberty 
either to use the Scripture selections provided by the Board 
Without making any doctrinal comment or supplement, or 
to interweave with them any doctrinal additions suggested 
by their own convictions. The prayer of this memorial is 
n itself pretty good evidence of the truth of Mr. Riley’s 
allegations. If the teachers employed by the Board were 
in the habit of interweaving Christian doctrines with the 
Scriptural selections, we do not think that those who signed 
the memorial would be content to know that these doctrines 
had been suggested by the teachers’ own convictions. The 
ground of their satisfaction is probably to be looked for in 


the belief that what these convictions suggest is pretty 
much what they themselves hold. The upshot of the 
controversy is consequently this:—The so-called “‘ Com- 
promise of 1871,” which was supposed to protect Christian 
consciences, proves on examination to be chiefly efficient in 
protecting Unitarian consciences. Instead of Christianity 
in the Orthodox sense being taught in the schools, with full 
liberty to Unitarians to withdraw their children from the re- 
ligious lesson, it turns out that what is taught in the schools 
is Christianity in the Unitarian sense, and that it is the’ 
Orthodox believer who is left to the protection of the con- 
science-clause. It is plain that, under the present system, 
somebody must be left in this last-named condition, and the 
question raised is whether this somebody shall be the Ortho- | 
dox Christian or the Unitarian Christian. Mr. Riley argues" 
that Orthodox Christians constitute a majority alike of the 
parents and of the ratepayers, and consequently that they 
ought to have the best of the bargain. Dr. Martineau pleads, 
in the memorial, that it is the Unitarians, as we call them 
for short, who form the majority, and that it is their: 
wishes that ought to be consulted in determining what 
Board-school religion shall be like. To be left to the pro- 
tection of the conscience-clause is the inferior position ; 
and each party naturally wishes to allot it to the children 
of the other. Our only quarrel with Dr. Martineau’s 
memorial is that it does not frankly admit that its: 
contention is precisely the same as Mr. Riley’s. It: 
says that if the School Board adopt Mr. Riley’s pre- 
posal, “‘it will be forcing upon the children of many a. 
religious parent a religion which he disapproves, as the 
alternative of none at all;” but it does not see, or at all 
events does not say, that if the Board rejects Mr. Riley’s 
proposal, exactly the same result will follow. In either case, 
the Board must force upon the children of many a religious 
parent a religion which he disapproves as the alternative of 
none atall., The difference between the cases lies not in what 
the Board does, but in the persons to whom it is done. 
Shall the parents who are left out in the cold shade of a 
conscience-clause be those who profess Christianity in the 
Orthodox sense, or those who profess Christianity in the 
Unitarian sense ? 

The reason why the memorialists fail to see this is their 
belief in a “common Christianity.” They seem to 
suppose, for example, that Unitarians and Orthodox 
Christians can agree in teaching children that Christ was 
Man; and then when this has been learnt, those who 
believe him to be God as well as man, can go on and teach 
this to their children as a kind of ornamental addition to 
the larger truth which they hold in common with Uni- 
tarians. But to the parent who really believes that Christ 
is God, this is a simple impossibility. The truth of his 
Divinity is a truth that must be taught to a child from 
the first moment that he is taught anything about Christ. 
It is here that Mr. Riley finds an unexpected ally in Dr. 
Martineau. In his two letters to the Times, on the Tues- 
day and Thursday of this week, he altogether throws over 
the notion of a common Christianity. It is a “ fascinating 
theory,” but it “ will not work.” The “ spiritual sympathy 
underlying great doctrinal differences is affectional, 
not logical, and will baffle all attempts to lift it into expres- 
sion.” Hence, Dr. Martineau goes on, “Mr. Riley cannot 
reasonably be expected to abide by the Compromise of 1871.” 
He has a right to teach his own religion “to and through 
those who are of his own mind. Only let him not for 
this purpose displace the teaching, hitherto approved, 
which defines no more than the common elements of 
Christian faith and duty. Hold fast the protection for 
the undogmatic conscience ; add an equal provision for the 
undogmatic.” In his second letter, Dr. Martineau is still 
more precise. He argues, with excellent reason, that to 
parents who value religious teaching, the conscience-clause 
is “a mere negative protection.” What they want is not 
merely that their children shall not be taught a religion 
which their parents do not believe, but that they shall be 
taught the religion which their parents believe. The 
simple remedy is to recognise the different requirements 
of their consciences, and make distinct provision for each. 
This is already done by the School Board in the case of 
schools mainly attended by Jewish children; and Dr. 
Martineau would meet Mr. Riley by providing for more 
than one kind of Christian instruction in the Board 
Schools generally. He would, in fact, denominationalise 
the religious teaching of the School Board, and provide a 
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sympathy, and sincerity both the dogmatic and the undog- 
matic instruction.” Dr. Martineau has thus parted com- 
pany with the memorialists, who simply protest against the 
transfer of the existing religious disability from the dog- 
matic to the undogmatic party, and declared himself on the 
side of those who wish to see all children properly taught 
the religion to which they nominally belong. Whether the 
particular road by which he proposes to reach this end is 
the best, is another question. We are inclined, for our 
own part, to think that it is not, and that Dr. Martineau’s 
object would be more surely attained if School Boards 
made arrangements with recognised ministers or teachers 
of the several religious bodies to which the children belong, 
to give religious instruction at fixed hours, using the rooms 
and the plant of the Board. But this is a mere matter of 
detail. The important thing is the conversion of Dr. 
Martineau to the Denominationalist side, and his full and 
frank admission that Mr. Riley is asking no more than he 
has a right to claim, provided that he is equally willing to 
grant it to others. 








AN APOLOGY FOR “BUNKUM.” 

HE meaning of this word, or at least the impression con- 
veyed by this word, has slowly altered, in this country 

at least, within the last forty years. It originally meant, 
according to all American dictionaries, talking for talking’s 
sake, or, rather, talking to one audience for the benefit of 
another. The Congressional Member for a district of North 
Carolina named Buncombe, insisted on delivering a speech to 
an impatient House of Representatives, and when taxed with 
his conduct, defended himself by declaring that he was com- 
pelled to make a speech which his constituents could read, 
and that, in fact, he was “talking to Buncombe.” This is 
certainly the sense in which Judge Haliburton, the author of 
“Sam Slick,” used the expression; and our recollection is 
that in 1840-50 it was so employed within quotation-marks in 
criticising Parliamentary speeches. The Americans, who 
catch any much-needed phrase of the kind with extraordinary 
quickness, speedily degraded “ Buncombe” into “ bunkum,” 
and the vulgar spelling was slowly adopted in England, 
but with a significant change of meaning. The word 
being American, and all American oratory uttered for 
effect having one peculiar note in it, “ bunkum ” came to 
signify speech uttered solely to attract through its tone of 
patriotic exaggeration. The man who talks bunkum is not 
talking vague nonsense or stuff intended to occupy time, but is 
uttering “high-falutin’” flattery either of the people or of the 
country, or of the future which is before either. Nobody 
would say, for example, that when the late Mr. Biggar was 
reading excerpts from Blue-books he was talking bunkum, 
though, if he did, he would be close to the original meaning; 
while everybody would say that bunkum was the great defect 
of Mr. Sexton’s often very eloquent oratory. The thing, in 
its modern sense, is almost exclusively American, Irish, or 
French, and differentiates oratory delivered for either of those 
peoples from oratory delivered for Englishmen, in a nearly 
inexplicable way. Why do we English not “bunk,” when 
our kinsfolk and our rivals do? Some years ago, while 
discussing oratory, we endeavoured to explain the habit 
as resulting from an absence of the pride begotten of 
a great history; and if it were confined to the Americans 
and the Irish, we should still consider that explana- 
tion sufficient. A people unsupported by history sustains 
its pride by self-praise, and in particular by magnificent 
disquisitions upon the glorious future which, it is satisfac- 
tory to assume, lies open before it. American history is 
too short for pride, except when the pride takes the form of 
statistics—which, no doubt, are startling in America, and are 
therefore quoted with frequency and pleasure—while Irish 
history is, to Irish minds, an endless narrative of failure, 
oppression, and continuous but baffled aspiration. The proud 
coldness of the Englishman, on the other hand, which induces 
him to regard self-praise as vulgar, and the utterance of grand 
aspirations as, at best, a weakly rhetorical form of appeal 
to sentiment, is based on a history of a thousand years, 
which he regards, in part erroneously, in part accurately, 
as a narrative of nearly unbroken success. (He has done 
great things, but he lost America; he has never either con- 
quered or conciliated Ireland, and he is far from perfectly 
contented with his own civilisation.) Further reflection has, 





—_- 
however, indaced us to doubt the correctness, or, at least, the 
completeness, of this explanation. The French are almogt 
much given to bunkum as the Americans or the Trish, ang 
the French have a long history behind them, which, in their 
own judgment, at all events, is one of unsurpassable grandeny 
You rarely read a French speech, never a specially successf] 
French speech, in which the people or the country are not do. 
scribed in terms of rhetorical flattery, which, though we seldom 
apply the description to French oratory, involves the ye 
essence of bunkum,—that is, of words practically meaninglegg 
but uttered to attract by rousing a sense of patriotic vanity, 
American descriptions of the greatness of their country, and 
of the flight of the eagle over the Alleghanies, hardly con. 
tain more bunkum than French descriptions of their Place 
in the world as the civilising nation, the one which, in action 
as well as insight, is always in advance. 


There must be other reasons for the peculiarity, and, as usual, 
when one thinks carefully, they are by no means all bad. 4 
certain vanity, it is true, is in them all, sometimes laughable, 
sometimes provoking—it is a little provoking, for example, to 
hear Americans boasting of the size of their country, which 
is, after all, a small place compared with the British 
Empire, and only “vast” because it is not scattered— 
but there is a great deal of patriotism in the habit, too’ 
The French and the Americans are conscious of their 
country to a most unusual degree—only the Chinese beating 
them in that respect—and being conscious of it, care about 
it; and caring about it, like other lovers, attribute to it all the 
beauties and virtues under the sun, and burst like them into 
daring exaggerations. The English were similarly conscious 
once, and when they were so, talked nearly as much bunkum, 
—‘one Englishman can lick three Frenchmen any day ”—but 
they are not conscious now. They have temporarily for- 
gotten England, and, except when naval warfare is described, 
are impatient of self-praise to a degree which often makes 
them positively and most unreasohably depreciatory, and 
sometimes, as, for instance, in the struggle for Ireland, 
gravely affects their political action. The American toast, 
‘Our country, right or wrong!” to which also every French- 
man and Irishman would respond, could not now be given 
at an English public dinner without looks, and perhaps 
expressions, of grave disapproval. Real bunkum, in the’ 
sense in which we are using the word, involves a certain 
indifference to morality, and the English have “ gone moral.” 
Then we must allow something, in America and Ireland 
certainly, and, we think, also in France, for an appreciation of 
the humonr of exaggeration in which our countrymen are, ina 
very singular way, deficient. They understand it, and like it in 
other people. They enjoy and buy a thousand American jokes 
in which there is no other point, and are delighted with Irish 
stories, which are almost Hindoo in their magnificent exaggera- 
tions, both of beauty and size ; but they never use the oratorical 
weapon themselves without the thickest sheath. The orator, to 
be heard, must be loud, of course; but to English ears, when 
at his loudest, he should seem to be using his ordinary voice, 
or he is set down, silently or openly, as a man with the defect 
of screaminess. The main reason for the enjoyment of bun- 
kum is, however, we are convinced, in America, France, and 
Ireland alike, precisely the same as the reason for its use, and 
presumably its enjoyment, throughout Asia,—a confusion in 
the popular mind between it and poetry. The people are 
longing to get out of the ordinary forms, to arrive at a region 
where the imagination has more play, to live among bigger 
and taller things than they do at home; and their longing 
is gratified by a form of rhetoric which, the more it 
approaches rhetorical poetry, as it used to do in Lamar- 
tine’s speeches and does in those of Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
the more it delights and satisfies their ears. They are pleased, 
like Asiatics, with words which convey a vague sense of 
grandeur and brightness and magnificent colour. The deeper 
their own sense of being units in a crowd, the more they 
exult in the qualities and powers and potentialities attributed 
to that crowd,—just as the Irishman who tells you that his 
landis full of squalor and misery, delights to hear it described 
as “Erin, first flower of the earth and first gem of the sea.” 
The exaggeration, and it is nothing better, is to him the 
equivalent of poetry. There is probably no peculiarity, 
either of race or situation, in the matter, for the tendency 
is showing itself strongly in the English democracy also, 
and we rarely see a speech by an English Labour-leader, 
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particularly if he is a Socialist, in which there is not 
guite a quantity of bunkum, usually in the form of the 
wildest praise at once of the claims and the majesty 
of the people as present in that factory or dockyard. 
We shall have orators among us yet who will talk like 
Americans or Frenchmen or Irishmen, and who will be heard 
with enthusiastic delight, even if their big sentences have in 
them an element, as most American bunkum has, of self- 
ridicule, both conscious in the speaker and perceived by his 
audience. Both alike will be aware of rather wild exaggera- 
tion, and both alike will be delighted with it. It is not a 
pleasant prospect to men who, like ourselves, regard bunkum 
as a singularly childish method of boasting; but it is coming, 
and we may as well endeavour to understand it. It depraves 
public taste abominably ; but we do not know that it affects 
public morals much, certainly not half so much as the new 
habit of publicity does; and it is quite possible that a nation 
may outgrow it. The English middle-class has done so, and 
the English masses are nothing but the English middle- 
elasses, half-grown and half-instructed. At all events, there 
is one cure which cannot in the end be avoided, and cannot 
ultimately fail. Every nation must encounter misfortunes; 
and in misfortune the habit of uttering bunkum, and the sense 
of enjoyment in hearing it, are both alike suspended. Even 
Western men, with a blizzard raging, like the words they hear 
to bear some faint relation to the facts. 


THE WOODLANDS IN MAY. 
HOSE whom choice or fortune led to spend May Day of 
the present year in the deep woodlands of the South, will 
have learnt to prize, as they never did before, and possibly 
may never again, the unrivalled splendour of the English 
spring. Lastingand cnbroken sunshine has called every tree 
and bush, from the oak to the trailing sweetbriar, into leaf 
together, and the beauty of the woodlands appeals to the 
senses with a force and freshness which the maturer months 
of summer foliage can never weaken or efface from the 
memory. There is an unwritten law in some of the villages 
of America that on a certain day every able-bodied inhabitant 
shall go forth, and not return, until on land, either set apart, 
or otherwise suitable for the purpose, he has planted a tree. 
Now, if ever, such an example of the duty of man to Nature 
should appeal to every Englishman. Even though the craze 
for destroying the beautiful hedgerow-timber, which, massed 
in the distance, makes the foreigner believe that he is for ever 
approaching a forest, which for ever recedes before him, 
no longer forms part of the enlightened farmer’s creed, 
there are still many counties which the axe has left 
treeless and bare; where the countryman never sees a real 
wood, or knows the delight of walking for hours where 
the low sky never shows between the distant trunks, and 
the sound of the labour of the field does not penetrate. 
Yet there are still many counties rich in forest scenery, even 
in the South ; and there is no need to visit the famous cluster 
of great estates in the Midlands, where the woods of Clumber, 
Welbeck, and Mansfield unite to cover the site of the old 
Sherwood Forest with an unbroken tract of woodland, in 
order to realise the full-dress beauty of the early spring. 
Hampshire, for example, may claim, apart from the New 
Forest area, a foremost place among the forest counties of 
the South. Of its million acres, a hundred thousand are 
covered by permanent and ancient wood, not sprinkled 
in scattered patches, but deep and connected areas of 
trees and copse, in which timber, large and small, is re- 
garded as the staple crop, with stated times for cutting 
and harvest, equally with the produce of the meadow or the 
field. Trees are native of the soil. On the uplands between 
the deep and fertile valleys of the Itchen and the Test, the 
transition from natural woodland to the spreading forests, 
which owe their present form to human care, may yet be 
traced. The downs stand thick with ancient and self-sown 
hawthorns, fragrant with the heavy perfume of the May- 
blossom, and interspersed with tall patches of yellow gorse 
and waving feathery birch, among which the partridges are 
nesting, and the young plovers, driven by the drought from 
the open downs, are seeking food and shelter. In the true 
woodlands beyond, the scene changes to one of such sylvan 
beauty as the writer has never before beheld, and of which 
it would be vain to hope to convey more than some faint 





touch of memory. In that favoured soil, each and every tree 
and shrub to be found in the Southern counties is in its full 
raiment of young and tender leaf. Even the ashes have burst 
their black buds, and the flower-clusters hang like bunches of 
keys thick upon the branches. The maples are in flower, the 
cotton buds of the broad-leafed willow are rolling on the paths 
before the wind, the young oak-leaves are crisp and curling, the 
ground-oaks show clusters of longer leaves of flesh-colour and 
green, the white-beam glistens with grey and silver, and flat 
white flowers, the beech-buds have dropped their brown night- 
caps, and the sun has smoothed out the creases, the elm 
branches are covered with almost summer drapery, and 
the senses are at once stirred and soothed by the ripple 
of the light air over the foliage, and the fresh smell of 
young green leaves. Beneath the timber-trees the copse- 
wood grows so strangely thick and strong, that a hundred 
stems seem to spring from every crown, and arching upwards 
and outwards, meet and overlap to form a continuous roof of 
clustering foliage, various in kind, but alike in strength and 
vigour. In the low lanes beneath, cloistered by this natural 
canopy, stretches in endless lines the flower-garden of the 
forest. Every foot of ground between the tree-stems and 
coppice-clusters is set thick with dark-blue hyacinths; and 
if we stoop and look up the long corridors between the 
thickets, with roofs so low that nothing larger than a 
fox could thread them, the distance merges into a level 
sheet of purple. Over hills and valleys, banks and glens, 
the hyacinths spread, with no difference in number or 
size, except that in the open spaces where the copse was 
felled last winter the spikes are taller and richer in scent 
and colour. Where the clay crops up, the hyacinths are mixed 
with primroses, small, but strongly perfumed, set as in a 
garden, in cushioned beds of moss. Standing on the hill-side 
at the margin of the wood, and facing the wind which blows 
over miles of similar forest-ground, the air sweeps by us fresh 
and clear, yet loaded with the perfume from hundreds of acres 
of this hyacinth-garden, like the scent of asphodels from the 
Elysian fields. 


In spring, while the sap is still running upwards, these woods 
are as silent and deserted by man as the wheat-fields in June. 
The fallen timber lies ready for carting; but the grindstone 
stands dry with rusted handle, until wanted to sharpen the 
axes in autumn, and the young fern and flowers are twining 
among the stacked faggots and piles of wattle hurdles, which 
will not be moved till the fall of the leaf. There are few or no 
villages in the forest-country. The homes of the woodlanders 
are scattered and remote, and, when found, present a strange 
and pleasing contrast to those of the labourers in the culti- 
vated country. For the former, the choice of site has not 
been limited by the artificial value which accrues to land in 
the neighbourhood even of the smallest village, and too often 
robs the labourer’s cottage of the light and space which should 
be a countryman’s birthright. The woodman has usually 
been a “free selector” in the choice of his dwelling-place, and 
it needs a wide acquaintance with these sylvan homes to 
weaken the first and natural impression that each and every 
one of these solitary cottages enjoys some peculiar and acci- 
dental advantage of setting and surroundings to which it 
owes its charm. The real reason for their beauty and their 
comfort is not far to seek. The cottage was built where it 
stands only because Nature had marked out the spot as a 
natural home for man. Shelter from the wind, water for the 
pony and cattle, a patch of good soil for a garden, and a glade 
of green grass for the cow to graze upon, may be all found 
together for the seeking in the wide woodlands; and the spot 
where a company of hurdle-makers chose to light their mid-day 
fire, and raised a faggot-shelter in the winter, soon sees the 
growth of the woodman’s home. A little reflection soon shows 
the reason, and even the necessity, for the beauty of the whole. 
The water in the little stream was the first condition of the 
building of the house. The stream made the rustic bridge 
necessary, and its own moisture decorated the under-side of 
the planks with moss and tiny ferns. The ancient trees, with 
the close turf under them, are not accidental either. The 
woodman wanted a few rods of pasture, and found it where 
the spreading oaks and sycamores had killed the undergrowth 
below. His orchard flourishes, and fallen apple-blossom 
smothers the garden plot, for where the oak grows there the 
apple grows also, and the autumns of centuries have enriched 





the ground with vegetable mould. The woodlands are the 
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poor man’s natural home; and while Nature gives the stream, 
the tiny park and paddock, the good soil, and the fostering 
shelter of the forest, the owner himself is seldom backward 
to use these sylvan gifts. His work among the timbers makes 
him master of the use of woodman’s tools, and the split-oak 
fencing of his garden, and the well-built sheds for cattle and 
stock, show a sense for order and good workmanship in strong 
contrast to the makeshift shanties which too often disfigure 
the precincts of the field-labourer’s cottage. In his daily 
fare he still tastes the forest dainties which have in all ages 
been regarded as his right :— 
“T’ll shew thee the best springs ; I’ll pluck thee berries ; 

V’ll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 

Show thee a jay’s nest and instruct thee how 

To snare the nimble marmozet ; I’ll bring thee 

To clust’ring filberts, and sometimes I’ll get thee 

Young scamels from the rock,” 
says the woodland monster in The Tempest. The forest 
children are adepts in these, as well as other and gentler 
forms of woodcraft, and bring in tribute of brook-trout, 
young wood-pigeons, mushrooms, and wild fruits to the 
cottage table—sylvan gifts. The woodland children, and 
even the woodland dogs, seem to feel the influence of the 
quiet and loneliness of their lives. Both seem to long for 
human society and human sympathy, and the little sons and 
daughters of the cottage, with their canine guardians, are 
happy and content to lie down and wait near the temporary 
resting-place of visitors to the woods, the children amusing 
themselves by weaving wreaths of moss and flowers, neither 
suggesting nor asking any further proof of good-will than 
that implied in a kindly toleration of their presence. 





SENTENTIOUSNESS. 

— are, we suspect, rather overrated affairs. They 

are a little like ordinary schoolmasters who impose 
upon their pupils by assuming a dignity which turns out on 
examination to have in it a good deal more of solemnity than 
wisdom. The magisterial air which they put on has more of 
the stage in it than of the sage. They impose upon us by a 
pretentious omniscience which, in nine cases out of ten, would 
mislead us if we really permitted ourselves to be taken in by 
it. Here, for instance, is “a book of wise sayings selected 
largely from Eastern sources ;” but the Hast does not seem 
to us to improve very much, unless, perhaps, in grandiosity of 
mien, on the wisdom of the West. Polonius, with his wise 
saws, had, we suspect, quite as much responsibility for 
Ophelia’s madness as Hamlet’s feigned insanity. We do not 
feel the least doubt that Laertes was driven from home by his 
father’s excess of wisdom; indeed, it did him the utmost 
credit that he was able to endure that cataract of grandiose 
advice with which the old gentleman dismissed him, without a 
sign of unfilial impatience. But when we come to compare the 
wisdom of the East with the wisdom of the West, we can find 
very little to choose between them, except that the West is 
rather less long-winded than the East. If Mr. Clouston, 
who has prepared this volume which Messrs. Hutchinson and 
Co. have just published, is to be trusted, we should find the 
various Eastern Poloniuses rather more intolerable than the 
Western. At least, they are certainly more verbose, and hardly 
less irritating. There are two sayings on the necessity of self- 
conquest, both from the East, which seem to us to be equally 
pointless, and better adapted to vex us by their irrelevance 
than to impress on any one the duty and difficulty of self- 
control :— 

“The enemies which rise within the body, hard to be overcome 
—thy evil passions—should manfully be fought : he who conquers 
these is equal to the conquerors of worlds.” —Bhéravi. 

“Tf a man conquer in battle a thousand times a thousand men, 

and if another conquer himself, he is the greater of conquerors.” 
—Dhammapada, 
What force is there in all this exaggeration? No one would 
be very likely to win his thousands of victories who had not 
first learnt to control himself. And if one could conquer 
worlds without controlling oneself, the worlds conquered must 
have been very cowardly and worthless worlds. There is 
surely no moral force in such unmeaning extravagances as 
these. Even the Talmud, which seems to us to contain more 
sagacious sayings than most of Mr. Clouston’s Eastern books, 
is sometimes guilty of this violent exaggeration which sets 
the reader against the lesson it would enforce, instead of im- 
pressing it. For example :— 


“If thou lackest knowledge, what hast thou then acquired? , 











Hast thou acquired knowledge, what else dost thou, want ”2— 
Talmud. 

It would be hard to suggest a greater caricature of the 
value of knowledge. Knowledge is not necessarily food 
and drink, or love, or joy, or faith, or peace. What is the use 
of overstating its claims in that way? Of course, the Tal. 
mudist might say that knowledge meant wisdom, and that 
wisdom would teach the way to all these greatest blessings ; 
but if that is the meaning, the translation is bad, and after 
all, the drift of the saying would not, if the translation 
were amended, be sufficiently definite to be of any use. The 
attainment of knowledge is usually within the power of 
common industry; but the attainment of wisdom is not. 

A great many of these ancient proverb-writers seem to us to 
make the largest use of a perfectly monstrous irrelevance, 
Take, for instance, the following on the duty of sympathy :— 

“Whoever has the seed of virtue and honour implanted in 

his breast will drop a sympathising tear on the woes of his 
neighbour.”—Nakhshabi. 
Now, what have virtue and honour todo withsympathy? The 
most virtuous of men are often unsympathetic, while the least 
virtuous may be full of sympathy. The most honourable of 
upright men are certainly not made a bit the more tender in 
their sympathies by their honour. It seems to us that, if for 
“ the seed of virtue and honour” we substituted “the seed of 
weakness and shame,” the saying might be rather nearer the 
mark, though it would not sound so imposing. 

We are not, however, going to deny that these Eastern 
sages can be at times impressive. The Talmudists often are, 
and some fine sayings are quoted from Sa’di,—this, for ex- 
ample :— 

“When thou utterest not a word thou hast laid thy hand upon 
it; when thou hast uttered it, it hath laid its hand on thee.”— 
Sa’di. 

Quarles, we observe, has said the same thing, not quite with 
so stately an air :-— 

“Give not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it take thee 

prisoner. A word unspoken is like thy sword in thy scabbard; if 
vented, the sword is in another’s hand. If thou desire to be held 
wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue.”— Quarles. 
But both sayings attach a certain exaggerated importance 
to the utterance of a transient thought, as if that utterance 
necessarily committed him who utters it to act upon it 
throughout life. Modern thinkers make more allowance 
for speech as a sort of safety-valve for surplus steam. 
Goethe used to say that he gave utterance to certain morbid 
feelings, to get rid of them; and certainly he got rid of his 
Wertherism in that way. We do not think that it was a very 
good way. Perhaps Sa’di and Quarles are the better advisers 
when they recommend you to consume your own smoke 
without giving it to the world. But, still, if you have given 
utterance to an unwise view, as Goethe did to spasmodic 
sentimentalism in ‘ Werther,” it would be a great mistake to 
regard yourself as bound in honour to defend it after you 
have found out its unwisdom. Levity of speech is bad; but 
to let levity of speech lead to levity of action is much worse. 

In our opinion, sententiousness is rarely effective without 
a considerable dash of humour. How much more telling 
Emerson’s sententiousness (of which, we think, Mr. Clouston 
gives us no example) was than that of most of his contempo- 
raries (Goethe, for example, or Carlyle), just because Emerson 
was seldom sententious without a smile, while Carlyle was most 
sententious when he was least humorous. A Yankee, indeed, 
seldom gives advice without a little irony pointed at himself 
for giving it. But Germans and Englishmen are sententious 
in grim earnest, and are very apt to be quite as self-important 
as they are earnest. Very few of the so-called wise sayings 
of Goethe and Carlyle which Mr. Clouston has recorded for 
us, are free from this fault of ponderosity. What is.the value 
of such a platitude as this of Goethe’s, for example : “ Real and 
solid happiness springs from moderation”? Very likely they 
go together; but it is often easier to get moderation by first 
getting real and solid happiness, than it is to get real and solid 
happiness by first getting moderation. The satisfied heart will 
be moderate in its wishes; the unsatisfied heart will be restless, 
and therefore very often immoderate. Again, what is more 
banal than such a saying as the following of Goethe’s, who, 
wise as he was, had but a small portion of that humour which 
distinguishes at once between truths and truisms? “He is 
happiest, be he king or peasant, who finds peace in his home.” 
He might almost as well have said, “He is happiest, be he 
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king or peasant, who has nothing to disturb him.” Directly 
we come upon a sentence with a trace of humour, the value of 
these sententious sayings rises at once. For example, here is 
a fine saying of Sir Thomas Browne’s :— 

«There is a rabble among the gentry as well as the com- 
monalty ; a sort of plebeian heads whose fancy moves with the 
same wheel as these men—in the same level with mechanics, 
though their fortunes do sometimes gild their infirmities and 
their purses compound for their follies.” —Sir Thomas Browne. 
And here another from Fuller :— 

“« He who will not freely and sadly confess that he is mucha fool 
is all a fool.” —Fuller. 

Any man who takes up the sententious attitude of mind, 
should beware of falling into the pit of his own dullness. 
Nothing is easier than to coin platitudes, and even some very 
wise men have enjoyed doing so, as well as many very stupid 
men. The inventor of wise sayings should always be on the 
look-out for a good laugh at himself when he passes the border- 
line between a true discrimination and an unmeaning truism. 
Proverbial philosophers should take warning by Martin 
Farquhar Tupper. Even the wisest can deceive himself, and 
often does deceive himself like Polonius, with the sonorous 
gravity of his own platitudes. 





“WISE WOMEN.” 
VERY now and then we read in the papers of the appre- 
hension and conviction of a “ wise woman,” and learn 
that she has been sentenced to so many months of hard labour 
for the heinous crime of cozening foolish servant-girls out of 
their hard-earned wages. Without having any sympathy 
with her dishonest trade, we may yet be disposed to think that 
the “ wise woman ” herself has rather hard measure dealt out 
to her, in that no account is taken either of the importunity 
of her dupes, or, what might even better be urged in her 
excuse, of the extremely narrow line that is drawn between 
what is legal and what is illegal in the art of divining. Ifthe 
fortune-teller asks for the day of birth in order to casta 
horoscope, or for a pack of cards, and pretends from these 
data to inform her inquirer as to the kind of husband 
best suited to her, then she commits a legal offence and 
brings herself within the reach of law; if, however, she 
asks for a photograph or a specimen of handwriting and calls 
herself a physiognomist or a graphologist before she advises 
her client upon the same momentous topic, then she has done 
nothing which is not strictly lawful, even though she receive 
as much as a guinea for perfectly useless and unreasonable 
service. The poor old wretch who slinks down the area steps 
can hardly be expected to understand so nice a distinction, and 
constantly finds herself within the clutches of the law. It is 
alittle hard upon her; for other women, not a whit more 
“wise” than she is, save in the matter of worldly wisdom, 
practise openly a very similar trade among the mistresses of 

her victims, and flourish on its proceeds. 

A weekly contemporary, a lady’s journal, which, to judge 
from its contents, is intended for quite the uppermost class 
of society, contains several columns of answers to corre- 
spondents that tend to show how far the same question 
agitates both the kitchen and the drawing-room. The scul- 
lery-maid wishes to know whom she shall marry, and so does 
her young mistress upstairs. The former invites into the 
kitchen the old woman with her greasy pack of cards, and 
rewards her afterwards either with her own scanty shillings 
or perhaps her mistress’s old clothes. The latter sends her 
photograph or a specimen of her handwriting to the journal 
we have mentioned, together with the photographs or letters 
of her possible admirers. Is there any one, we ask, who could 
reasonably contend that the mistress is likely to get a more 
reliable answer than the maid? We will give some of these 
answers, cut from the same issue of the journal, and let our 
readers judge for themselves. Let us first take the case of 
“ Belle,” who is apparently unprovided as yet with a lover’s 
photograph, and only submits her own. This is what the 
oracle has to say of her character :— 


** BELLE.—Love of travelling is indicated by the form of the forehead, wilful- 
ness by the eyebrows, imagination by the eyes, curiosity and penetration 
by the nose, love of luxury by the lips, and sympathy by the chin. The 
man best suited to you would be one having fair hair, a broad forehead, a 
florid complexion, level eyebrows, and a square chin, He ought to be 
strong-willed, courageous, quick-tempered, and fond of field sports.” 


We trust that “Belle” will not be too anxious to find all 
these qualities together, or she may yet have long to wait. 
“ Illinois Central” is more fortunate in that she has already 





found the desirable person, and only hesitates whether to 
choose matrimony or a literary career :— 


“TxLLinois CENTRAL.—Your portrait shows vivid intellectuality, tact, and 
ideality by the forehead, nose, and form of head, but the tenderness shown 
by the eyes and lips would render you quite as likely to be happy in domes- 
tic life as in an intellectual career if it should be necessary to disassociate 
the two careers, but that in these days is not necessary, and I should advise 
you to follow up the literary opening offered to you l.ter on. As regards 
your friend’s portrait, it is pleasant to be able to assure you that he is in 
every way suited to you, as his face shows him to be possessed of some of 
the forcible qualities in which your nature is a little deficient. He has 
courage, strong will, self-assertion, and good judgment. He is somewhat 
quick in temper and very resolute. The forehead shows idealism and 
artistic feeling.” 


It is impossible not to notice that this gentleman, with 
his strong will, courage, and quick temper, is also admirably 
suited to poor “Belle,” If “Illinois” really wished to 
do a generous thing, she would choose the life of literature, 
and hand him over as a travelling companion to “Belle;” 
but as the journal in question, unlike most lady’s newspapers, 
is unprovided with any column for “ Exchange and Barter,” 
we suppose the transfer may be a difficult one to effect. 
“Gert” is also provided with a lover, and only needs approval 


of her choice :— 


“ Grrt.—This photograph indicates a good-tempered and sympathetic girl, 
unselfish but fond of luxury, and rather given to flirtation. The gentle- 
man’s portrait shows him to be of an intellectual and rather melancholic 
nature, gentle in temper but jealous where he loves. He is fond of music, 
and is of a romantic temperament. ‘Gert’ wou'd suit him very well, as 
she is of the lively temperament his disposition requires.” 


“Gert” would no doubt suit him admirably ; but that is not 
the question. How would he suit “Gert”? The flirtatious 
disposition on one side, and jealousy upon the other, might 
lead to very serious complications. An even more difficult 
case is presented by “ Maria.” “ Maria” has evidently enclosed 
three photographs, one of the young man, one of herself, and 
one of her rival; but, in her hurry, has heedlessly omitted to 
say which portrait is her own. Imagine the difficulty in which 
the oracle finds itself! We confess to much admiration of 
the ingenuity that it displays in giving its answer. :— 

“The girl in the white dress shows taste for music, love of art, 

romance of feeling, generosity, and sympathy. The portrait of 
the one in the spotted dress shows her to be of volatile and versa- 
tile nature, witty, and rather sarcastic. She is rather charming 
in manner, but a little selfish and not very constant. The man 
would be happier with the girl in white, but he would be much 
more attracted by the other.” 
Now, if “ Maria ” is the lady of the “ spots,” she will at once re- 
joice, and make use of her superior attractions; being a little 
selfish, she will naturally care nothing for the greater fitness 
of her rival. If, on the other hand, she is the girl in white, she 
will either win her prize with a clear conscience, or lose it 
with the consoling conviction that the wretched man has 
chosen wrong. We wust do the oracle this justice at least,—it 
is not always favourable; and to show in what unfavourable 
terms. its answers can be couched, we will turn to the 
“ Graphologist’s ” column, which we have hitherto neglected. 
The correspondent in this case has submitted her own hand- 
writing and that of another for inspection :— 


“ May.—This not so pleasant an example; the mind is erratic and undiscip- 
lined, the temper almost quarrelsome, and the moods capricious. No capa- 
city of deep and constant feeling is visible. The characters do not seem 
likely to suit. This one would wear the other to pieces with her restless- 
ness, want of concentration and tidiness, and general disregard of appear- 
ances, Such virtues as she has he will not appreciate. She will only 
shock him.” 


Here arises a really-nice case of conscience. Would “ May,” 
supposing that she believed in the credibility of the oracle, be 
justified in linking her fate to that of her friend without 
warning him of the awful character which she possesses ? 
Really, we think the “ graphologist,” in this case, has assumed 
rather a heavy responsibility in thus crushing the unfortunate 
inquirer. But the verdict upon “May” is mildness itself 
compared to that passed upon “ Spitfire ”:— 

“You are utterly wanting in perseverance, power of concentra- 
tion, and reflection. Your handwriting is extremely unformed ; 
but other characteristics are a flexible conscience, egotism, and 
an uncertain temper. You are not fit to be any man’s wife until 
you have acquired some sense of duty and constancy of feeling. 
You are obstinate.” 

There is something delightfully feminine about the parting 
shot, “ You are obstinate.” One cannot but think that 
“Spitfire” would not be an unsuitable pseudonym for 
the oracle itself. Now, we know that ever since the days 
of Lavater there have not been wanting people who pro- 
fessed to tell character from the face. Also that, of late 
years, many books have been written upon graphology, and 
many attempts made to raise it to the rank of an exact 
science. We are willing to admit that the skilled observer 
—a physician or a Magistrate, for instance—may make, 
and very often does make, very useful deductions from 
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the face before him; but even these experts, we fancy, would 
scoff at the idea of judging an average man or woman’s 
character or temperament from their photographs. They 
have even better reason than the rest of the world to know 
the truth of the saying, “ Appearances are deceitful.” Also, 
we would admit that it is generally possible to distinguish 
the handwriting of a child, of an uneducated person, or of a 
tradesman who encloses a bill. But beyond this we have no 
more faith in graphology, or in face-reading, than we have in 
palmistry or any other idle amusement; and that, we should 
say, is the opinion of the general public. Nevertheless, here 
we have some hundred educated women every week consulting 
these two absurd oracles on the delicate question of love and 
marriage. 

It will, of course, be objected that, although we do not 
happen to believe in the oracles, their chief priestesses do, and 
that the physiognomist and the graphologist are firmly per- 
suaded of the reality of their powers of divination, and are 
absolutely honest in their professions. We hope that they 
are; indeed, there is no reason why they should not be, seeing 
how many other people they have found to believe in them. 
But might not the same excuse be made for the poor “wise 
woman” in the kitchen? It is not always certain that she is 
a conscious fraud, and she, also, may have a superstitious 
faith in the cards that she shuffles. But her sincerity avails 
her nothing in the eyes of the law; and we do not quite 
see why the sincerity of the graphologist should add to 
her credibility. We have not the slightest desire to see 
the graphologist in the dock by the side of the other “ wise 
woman,” but common-sense provokes us to express the 
opinion that the wisdom of the two is pretty well on a par. 
Whatever may be the motives of the “wise women,” a more 
interesting study is that of the motives which prompt the 
foolish virgins to consult them. Every woman, we take it, 
desires a certain element of romance in her wooing; and 
rather than that her marriage should result from a perfectly 
prosaic and businesslike arrangement, she would prefer to see 
in it some element of chance. We all know the story of 
Portia’s choice. Her fate hung upon the blindest chance, and 
yet we are convinced that Portia would not have had it other- 
wise, and would never have so welcomed Bassanio as her mate 
had he come to her unfettered by the obligation of choosing 
from among her caskets. It is difficult to find that element of 
romantic chance in the courtship and marriage of to-day. Of 
course, the supreme happiness dreamt of by young girls is the 
love at first sight, the chance meeting with an affinity. Unfor- 
tunately, affinities of this kind are hard to find, or else it 
may be that young women, like Artemus Ward, are slow to 
recognise them. They have suitors, and they desire to be 
married, but,—they feel that the romance is not there. They 
do not apply to the “ wise women” because they distrust their 
own judgment as to the fitness of their future husbands, but 
in order to invoke upon their union the blessing of the god- 
dess Chance. That seems but an unsatisfactory explanation 
to offer, but we are by no means sure that it is not the correct 
one. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
TWO MORALS FROM HULL. 


[To THe EpiToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

S1r,—The history of the recent strike, however it terminates, 
will have taught all observant persons two things which they 
will do well to remember, and to enforce upon public attention. 
These are :—(1.) What we might expect, on the very possible 
occasion of any great “ labour-struggle” in the Metropolis, in 
case the London County Council, with the Progressive Party 
in the majority, had control of the Metropolitan Police. The 
law would be inefficiently enforced, or not enforced at all, 
wherever the effect of the employment of soldiers, or military, 
would be (incidentally) to “crush Unionism.” (2.) It is now 
frankly contended—perhaps one should say admitted—that 
violence, or at least terrorism, is the recognised “ sanction ” 
of Trades-Union doctrines. Otherwise, how could we find the 
inhabitants of a country which has not yet exhausted all the 
resources of civilisation, calmly acquiescing, for example, in 
the prospect that it is, and must remain, impossible for “free 
labourers ” to liye—i.e., to be secure of life and property—in 
the town of Hull? 

If the logic of “ Unionism” fails to commend itself to large 











numbers of working men, are we going to allow Union leaders 
to exercise, by means of what is called “ picketing,” a tyranny 
more absolute and less excusable than the old-fashioned 
“ press-gang” P—I am, Sir, &c., 


2 Thanet Place, Temple Bar. G. H. Powe. 





THE MAGISTRACY. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The articles contained in the Spectator of April Ist and 
29th on “The Appointment of Magistrates” in English counties, 
were written with evident misapprehension of both the practice 
by which such appointments are made, and the consequences ; 
and I write with some little claim to knowledge on the 
subject, having been a Magistrate for over forty years, and a 
chairman of one of the largest divisions in England for a 
lengthened period. In the county to which I belong, we have 
three Lords-Lieutenant—all, until lately, Members of the 
Liberal Party—one, even now, a Cabinet Minister; but I 
never heard the slightest imputation made as to the propriety 
of the appointments to the Bench they have from time to time 
recommended. 

In making these recommendations, the Lords-Lieutenant, 
so far as my experience enables me to judge, have rather 
sought information from private sources than from the local 
Benches as to the fitness of gentlemen whose names should 
be added to the Commission of the Peace; and if, in this 
county at least, the majority of the Magistrates are mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party, it would rather point to some 
other cause than their political opinions having influenced 
their appointment by the Lords-Lieutenant. To appoint 
Magistrates merely because they are Unionists or Home- 
rulers is fatal to the existence of an impartial tribunal, 
and is as absurd as choosing them from the colour of 
their hair or the length of their noses. What is required 
in a Magistrate is common-sense, some little knowledge 
of the principles of law, and the customs and habits of 
the people amongst whom he resides. In my earlier days, 
it was the pleasure and the pride of many of the juniors to 
educate themselves to occupy the more responsible positions 
on the Bench, both in criminal and civil business. The civil 
business having been transferred to another body, the induce- 
ment to do this is much lessened, and I fear that, in the near 
future, these men will be difficult to obtain. I mean men 
of really liberal education and sound judgment. Formerly, 
in appeal cases, certain Magistrates were recognised as selected 
to hear such cases ; and their judgments were seldom reversed. 
Now, on the first day of Sessions at least, there are often 
forty or fifty Magistrates present, docti, indocti. And decisions 
are arrived at in these cases which are often the cause of 
further legal inquiry. 

I see you give as your opinion that “the law should be 
administered either by highly paid officials or by wealthy 
men.” Forgive my differing with you. The first would, of 
course, be some barrister of several years’ standing, whose 
success at the Bar had not been sufficient to overcome the 
temptations of accepting the post and the salary attached to. 
it. Sitting alone, and probably a stranger to the habits and 
customs of the district, he would, as most County-court 
Judges do, become, after a few years, irritable and autocratic, 
for he would be sitting alone apart from the control which 
now exists by the presence of others,—quales inter xquales. 
If wealthy men were alone deemed eligible, many men of 
great intelligence and probity would be excluded whose 
services are of great value. 

The mistake, pardon me saying, you have made is to admit 
for a moment the principle that political opinions should have 
weight in the selection of Magistrates, instead of the true 
principle of selecting those able to interpret the laws of the 
country, and in a position of such independency as to free 
them from any liability of having their judgment led astray 
by their necessities. To advocate the creation of eight Liberal 
Magistrates in a batch to counteract the supposed injurious in- 
fluences of an existing Tory Bench, or the reverse, is really a 
grave mistake. It would decrease the feeling of confidence in 
the Bench ; for the new Magistrates, whether Tory or Radical, 
would be recognised as appointed not for their fitness, but 
for their political opinions; and the suspicion attached to 
their decisions would end not in increasing, but in decreasing, 
the efficiency of the Bench. I see that in the Parish Councils Bill 
it is provided that the Chairman of each District Council is 
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during his office to be a Magistrate. Here, this means an addi- 
tion of seventy Magistrates, who would be only in office for 
a limited period, and so create a difference in status among 
the Members of the Bench. Should these appointments, and 
the political ones you advocate, be made, I cannot but think 
that the day cannot be far distant when the duties of the un- 
paid Magistrates will have to be transferred to stipendary 
Magistrates; saddling the counties with vast expenses, and 
creating tribunals whose manifest defects I have referred to 
before.—I am, Sir, Xc., F. D. 


[We entirely agree that the ideal plan is to disregard politi- 
cal considerations altogether. Unfortunately, the attempt to 
do this in practice fills the county Benches with men of one 
way of thinking. That we greatly regret, because it tends to 
prevent general confidence in the county Magistrates, and 
general confidence is essential to the exercise of their powers. 
—Ep. Spectator.) 





MR. BALFOUR’S HOPEFULNESS. 
[To Tue Epitor or THE “SpEcTATOR.”’ } 

Srr,—In your criticism of Mr. Balfour’s artist friend, in the 
Spectator of April 29th, and of the kindred anticipations for 
literature which Mr. Balfour would base upon the prevailing 
activity of literary culture, you say :—“ Is not the almost un- 
known thing which we call ‘ genius’ positively essential to 
this springing-up of a new and original school of painting ? 
And how does the multiplication of zeal, talent, industry, and 
ardent desire to create, secure the dropping of this genius from 
the clouds? ..... Genius moulds its own conditions. ..... 
Genius makes its own conditions.” Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
his “ Sixth Discourse ” to the students of the Royal Academy, 
says :—“ The untaught mind finds a vast gulf between its own 
powers and those works of complicated art which it is utterly 
unable to fathom; and it supposes that such a void can be 
passed only by supernatural powers...... And as for 
artists themselves, it is by no means their interest to un- 
deceive such judges, however conscious they may be of the 
very natural means by which their extraordinary powers were 
acquired; though our art, being intrinsically imitative, re- 
jects this idea of inspiration more perhaps than any other.” 
Again:—“ How much he has been indebted to the labours 
of others; how little, how very little, of his art was born 
with him!” And again:—*I am, on the contrary, persuaded 
that by imitation only, variety and even originality of in- 
vention is produced. I will go further; even genius—at 
least, what generally is so called—is the child of imitation.” 
And in the “Second Discourse ”:—“ Not to enter into meta- 
physical discussions on the nature or essence of genius, I will 
venture to assert that assiduity unabated by difficulty, and a 
disposition eagerly directed to the object of its pursuit, will 
produce effects similar to those which some call the result of 
natural powers.” 

If Reynolds was right, there is good ground for Mr. Balfour’s 
hopes.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Holy Trinity Vicarage, Dover, May 1st. G. SarRson, 


[But Reynolds was wrong. Had he been right, the pupils 
of each great painter would have equalled or surpassed him- 
self—Ep. Spectator. | 





ENGLISH CREDULITY ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 
Srr,—An article in the World of April 5th was returned to 
me from London lately with this observation :—“ A perfectly 
true picture; but the misfortune is it will not be believed on 
this side of the Channel.” The article was a description, by 
an eye-witness well known to me, of the agonised terror of 
helpless persons in the South-West of Ireland at the discovery 
of their crime of signing the petition against Home-rule; 
and the author of the observation is a gentleman who repre- 
sented this his native county in Parliament on Liberal prin- 
ciples until he found himself unable to adopt the Home-rule 
policy. In this and other ways, evidence accumulates that an 
important factor in the present crisis is the credence given by 
English Gladstonians to the Irish Nationalists rather than to 
the Irish Unionists. Now, why is this, or why should it be so? 
It can scarcely be that the men of property, position, and 
education in Ireland, who are almost all on the Unionist side, 
are thought less truthful, as a class, than those on the other 
side, who are commonly without these advantages. It can 








scarcely be that the Protestant is thought less truthful than 
the Roman Catholic. No doubt it is largely due to Mr. 
Gladstone’s personal influence, as well as to the fact that we 
Irish Unionists failed to put our case with sufficient earnest- 
ness until the Gladstonian mind had been already occupied 
for some years by the case of our opponents. But is it not 
also partly due to a national character, a slowness of apre- 
hension, a misplaced credulity, a something difficult to 
describe, for want, I suppose, of an English word to ex- 
press it? I am in the habit of hearing a word borrowed 
from the Irish language. It is a good many years now 
since some merry and clever young people of my acquaint- 
ance taught me to distinguish and recognise a peculiar 
character which they called “ the English Omadhawn.” They 
did so in connection with trifling mistakes, in comparatively 
unimportant matters; but, in serious matters, I may in- 
stance the amazing and fatal mistake of the Times in giving 
credence to the absolutely unsupported testimony of Richard 
Pigott and his forged letters, though almost every man in 
Dublin could have given evidence that Pigott had been pre- 
viously suspected of forgery, and bore the general character of 
being about as unreliable a witness as could well be found in 
that or any other large city. I think that instances could be 
multiplied from Irish history of similar fatal simplicity of 
character and general gullibility ; and the cleverest statesman, 
University professor, or man of business, who is a genuine 
Englishmen, can be easily outwitted and deceived by the 
ordinary Kerry or Galway peasant. Now, nothing is farther 
from my desire than to offend any English reader; but when 
everything we have in Ireland is at stake, we must speak out. 
The Englishman’s credulity is a part of that character of 
truthfulness, straightforwardness, and justice, for which 
we shall always admire him; which makes us cling to 
him as the ruler of this country. There are few, if any, 
Anglo-Irish families in Ireland of any length of residence 
there, and whatever may be their station or position in life, 
who, in the long strife of six centuries, have not lost blood, 
or property, or both, in holding Ireland for England. They 
are ready to do so again; but, in this matter of Home-rule, if 
the English Gladstonian persists in playing the “ Omadhawn, ” 
in believing his enemies in preference to his friends, he will 
have a rude awakening some day. A hundred thousand men 
will be found to take up arms against him, of whom, but a 
short time ago, it would have been thought impossible they 
could do such a thing; and instead of Ireland made pros- 
perous by his policy, he will see a bloody battle-field, and heaps 
of slain.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Gowran Rectory, Kilkenny, May 1st. E. F. Hewson. 





CHANGES IN PRONUNCIATION. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SpecTaTorR,’’] 
S1r,—A short time since, you published some correspondence 
on the pronunciation of surnames, such as Derby, Berkeley, 
&e., and if I am correct, it was said that the name of Verney 
had never, like the others, been pronounced as if written with 
an “a.” In the first volume of the ‘“‘ Memorials of the Verney 
Family,” I find in a letter, p. 245: “I thinke you wite Mr. 
Varney, for your affecynat inquirie of him;” and on the 
same page the name “ Jermyn” spelled “ Garmen,” showing 


the “e” was pronounced “a.” Again, on p. 256: “ And desier 
Mrs. Varney, i pray you, to chuse me out some ribinge to 
make stringes.”—I am, Sir, Xc., SALF. 





BULL-FINCHES AND APPLE-BLOSSOM. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR,”’} 

S1r,—I wonder whether your contributor, the writer of the 
interesting article on the plague of voles (in the Spectator 
of April Sth), could give me any information about bull- 
finches and apple-blossom ? I have been assured by local 
gardeners that I shall have no apples unless the bull- 
finches are destroyed, as they eat the blossoms. Some 
they do eat unquestionably, but I am sceptical as to the 
wisdom of destroying the little birds. Time will prove 
whether I am right, but I want the subject ventilated, and 
therefore apply to you. For myself, I am willing enough 
to spare the birds and lose the apples, but all the world 
is not of my way of thinking; and believing as I do that 
Nature regulates these things in the long-run better than 
Art, I wish to give the birds the benefit of your contributor’s 
protection. With a short anecdote in support of my theory, I 
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will conclude. A friend of mine was shortly going to give 
up a small farm which he had been working in Wales, and 
wishing to sell his horses as soon as possible, ordered his man- 
servant to sow the wheat at once. The man expostulated, 
saying that it was too early to be of any use, that none of 
the neighbouring farmers were going to sow their seed for 
some time to come, and that therefore the birds would 
congregate on my friend’s fields and eat the seed clean. 
However, my friend insisted on having the seed sown, and 
sure enough the rooks appeared, busy in hundreds all over 
the fields. What was the surprise, therefore, of the farmers, 
and of my friend also, when harvest-time brought to his 
fields the finest crop of wheat ever remembered in the 
neighbourhood !—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MEMBER CF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 








POETRY. 


THE MERRY MONTH. 
Ir was the merry month, 
And the merry birds sang lond ; 
The wren was in the ivy-bush, 
The lark was in the cloud. 
In all that day of perfect May 
There seemed no power of ill, 
When a hawk came sailing out of the wood, 
And all those songs grew still. 





It was the merry month, 
And the woods were full of glee, 
The lizard on its sunny bank, 
The squirrel upon the tree. 
In all that time of lusty prime 
There seemed no thought of death, 
When a snake came crawling out of a nook, 
And fear held every breath. 


It was the merry month, 
And never was month more fair : 
Lord Lovel is up in his lady’s bower 
Singing with Lady Clare. 
They sang it once, they sang it twice, 
That song; he seemed true lover : 
When a stinging word, like a blow, was heard,— 


Their “ merry month ” was over. 
B. 








ART. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 

THIs picture season will be remembered, it is safe to say, as 
a triumph for Mr. Sargent. What a calm review of the 
Academy leaves hardly doubtful, a visit to the New Gallery 
sets beyond question; and it only remains for discussion 
among Mr. Sargent’s admirers whether the Lady Agnew of 
the Academy, or the Mrs. Hugh Hammersley of the New 
Gallery, is the better picture. The Lady Agnew was men- 
tioned here last week with somewhat scanty praise, for at the 
first view it is not so seizing as a colour-scheme, nor so nice in 
the emphasis of the person in relation to her surroundings as 
to triumph over all reserves. Nor on a second or third view 
do these entirely vanish. But what is evident from the first 
is the greater kindness of the painter’s style this year, the 
change from a rather brutal presentment and modelling to a 
more flowing construction of the forms and a deeper and 
gentler reading of a face. 

The intensity of expression, the sentimental mood, of the 
Academy picture are new and taking features in the painter’s 
art; but, all allowances made, one cannot feel that the pic- 
ture is so inspired as the Carnation Lily Lily Rose, now in 
the Chantrey collection. It has more remarkable qualities 
in some ways, but is less magical. But the portrait of Mrs. 
Hammersley in the New Gallery is a superb achievement. 
The dress is a daring colour, a crying tint of rose velvet em- 
broidered with silver; but the face and neck hold their own 
in the encounter, and by éclat of flesh-painting, as well as by 
vivacity of expression, subjugate everything, as they should 
do in a portrait. It is a speaking face, a living figure, a 
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brilliant picture. One may still, if bent on making reserves, 
question if the background is completely fused in a colony. 
scheme with the rest; it does not everywhere speak of the 
same zest and conviction as the figure and the dress proclaim; 
there are traces of mannerism, a hint of cheapness, a want of 
magic. But to indicate so much and subordinate so well is 
a high exercise of pictorial imagination. 

That is one exercise of the painter’s imagination,—the 
ordering and command of things into their due places, the 
tactics by which the leading forces are marshalled to the 
front, and the army of impressions so deployed that the 
camp-followers do not lumber-up the charge; the picture ig, 
indeed, like a charge in its suddenness and bravura of 
attack. But the generalship of the thing is only one of its 
imaginative qualities. Another, and one more vital, is its con. 
gruity. It is a work of the imagination that sees its object 
for what it is, that presses close to it, that does not pass it off 
under some alien form of poetry or misfitting convention. It 
is an imagination with the courage to treat the mondaine 
on her own admirable terms of fashion and elegance, that 
takes the beauties proper to her, and gives them to the 
quick. When Mr. Hallé paints a modern lady (he is painting 
much better this year in the matter of colour), he hankers 
after the poetry of Mr. Burne-Jones or something equally 
malapropos; he tries to impose a mood upon her. Mr. Sar. 
gent sees before him a characteristic modern expression of 
life, and does not mix the drawing-room with Broceliande, 
Here is the modern lady whose surroundings, whose costume, 
whose attitude and gestures, whose very consciousness and 
address are in the brilliant fantasy of the present. Why 
turn them into one or another fantastic past ? 

I am aware that the term “imagination” is often reserved 
for the attempt to put things into a curiously limited set of 
poetic frames. But surely nothing is less imaginative than 
poetry misapplied. To use verse, which is a highly special 
form of prose, where prose is more fitting; to use epic verse 
when there is nothing epic in the matter, is not to have 
imagination, but to want tact; and to force the modern 
subject at all costs to pose in the frame of some more ancient 
mood or mode is to be insensitive and affected. The history 
of painting is apt to lead the observer astray in these 
matters. He reckons it to the credit of the ancient painter 
that the habitual mood of his painting and expression of his 
sitter are solemn and sacred. That is only one illustration of 
a congruous treatment. So long as painting was chiefly 


a servant of religion, an art in church, it was proper to- 


render in faces the solemnity of the place. The type of 
early portrait is the portrait of the donor kneeling beside his 
saint, and his expression is very properly that of a person in 
church. And when portrait-painting came out of church, it 
went a good deal to court, and exchanged the solemnity of the 
church fcr the gravity and stateliness of the presence-chamber. 
By the time of Reynolds and Gainsborough, something more 
of social ease slid in, and the atmosphere of the portrait 
became that of the drawing-room rather than of the court. 
We do not paint people in church now; our court has 
relaxed its state and ceremony; and if our portrait is to 
have any life at all, it must be the characteristic life of 
its subject. To accept that subject, to press close to it, to 
interpret the eternal beauty of life in a fresh disguise, and to 
fit to it the ever elastic accords of the picture art, is the task 
of the modern portrait-painter; and in the art of Boldini and 
of Sargent, something of this is done. 

Mr. Burne-Jones is too wise to attempt anything of the 
kind, for he is like a man with a particular form of verse in 
which he must express himself, and must find the subject that 
will fit it. Mr. Watts is in the same case, but is not always 
so certain of the limits of his instrument. His sea-horses in 
the present exhibition are a pleasing example of his art, where 
it has slipped, for the time, the burden of allegory, and has 
treated a fancy with an appropriate lightness. Mr. Crane 
takes the same conceit too heavily, and treats it with a par- 
ticularity of rather comic detail that makes it grotesque. The 
same absence of congruity between subject and treatment 
makes Mr. Brangwyn’s Nativity grotesque in another way. 
Readers of Heine will remember his dream of a bas-relief of 
Balaam and the Ass, in which “the Ass was an excellent 
likeness.” Now, in a Nativity the Madonna ought to be 
a possible likeness, and bits of likeness to other parts and 
people in the scene must have very extraordinary merit to 
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excuse so essential a defect. The picture has merits and 
ability, but it is a shocking Nativity. Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Naiad is better in colour than some of his work has been; 
there is less of an unpleasant purplish-brown, and a truer note 
in the blue of the water. The yellowish-brown of the flesh- 
colour still calls for revision. Mr. Tadema sends a picture 
which, as usual, is full of pleasant things,—an interesting bit 
of architecture, a marble balustrade, a metal flower-pot with a 
great flowering shrub in it, and so forth. They are all painted 
in extremely pleasant colours with a clean brightness and 
neatness. The pot and shrub alone would have made a pretty 
bit of still-life, but the people introduced, like little chimney- 
piece ornaments, and the general confusion of scale and 
equable, dispersed interest, prevent the collection from making 
the appeal exactly of a picture. It is to great painting what 
an elaborate and skilful catalogue of precious objects is to 
a poet’s description. The latter would unite and relate them 
by some one motive. 

M. Fernand Khnopff supplies this time no painted conun- 
drums, but he displays great talent in his portrait of a little 
boy. The rendering of expression is subtle, the arrangement 
of accessories is that simple superposition of rectangular 
spaces which he affects, and the blue and green birds on the 
cushion, and the quality of the black against those tints, are 
very charming. 

Mr. Edward Stott sends several landscapes with the rare 
qualities and the shortcomings we are accustomed to. He is 
one of the few poets of them all, and he goes far to carry out 
a fine conception. But he hesitates a little short of comple- 
tion, the thing is not quite certainly seen, and the tentative 
mottling of colour is never wholly rid of a too sweet or a 
bitter note. This is least true of the piece called April. Mr. 
Adrian Stokes strikes a chord of bright green and purple- 
blue in his pastoral called Breezy Pastures. Mr. Tuke is also 
happy in the light green and lemon of his Corfu garden. In 
his second picture, the figure of the lemon-gatherer is not an 
improvement. It has something of the patchy papery style 
of work that is a frequent mannerism of the painter, and is 
not so well painted as the trees. But Mr. Tuke has a sense 
of colour, and is likely to do better things. Mr. La 
Thangue here, as at the Academy, shows an improvement 
in the matter of colour, but has still a rather obtrusive 
manner of painting across forms. Mr. Laidlay shows advance. 
His Evening leaves behind a great deal of the slatiness which 
one has associated with his painting, and which is the not 
easily avoided pitfall of the effects he works at. Mr. Llewel- 
lyn’s Whitby has good work in the church and cliff, but is less 
successful in the more distant town. Messrs. Buxton Knight, 
Mark Fisher, Leslie Thomson, Padgett, and Corbet all deserve 
mention. There is less than usual of feeble or grotesque work, 
though there is a good deal, and there is no obvious programme. 
The New Gallery seems, indeed, now to exist as a place where 
some members of the Academy, as well as outsiders who con- 
tribute to the Academy, send their best work, because the 
conditions of exhibition are so much more reasonable than 
the intolerable hustle of Burlington House. This ought to 


suggest reflections to the rulers of the Academy. 
D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 


es 
PROFESSOR KNIGHT ON ASTHETICS.* 
Proressor KniGcuT has written a very original and able 
book on the philosophy of the beautiful. Especially the 
chapter on “Suggestions towards a more complete Theory 
of Beauty,” and the chapter on “ Poetry,” seem to us con- 
siderable additions to English philosophy. Professor Knight 
has studied carefully almost all the fine arts; and the present 
writer must confess that he is entirely unable to follow the 
chapter on “ Music,” which probably, however, to the true 
musician, would seem as instructive and interesting as any 
other. But we feel very little doubt that there is not a single 
chapter in this thoughtful and tersely written volume which 
is not a genuine contribution to the study of wsthetics. We 
will confine ourselves, however, to what the present writer, 
who is by no means well-versed in all the fine arts, best 
appreciates and understands,—namely, the general theory of 


* The Philosophy of the Beautiful: being a Contribution to its Theory, and to a 
Discussion of the Arts. By William Knight, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of St, Andrews. London: John Murray, 1893, 





beauty, and its application to poetry; and we hope to show 
our readers that on both these subjects Professor Knight 
has something to say which is quite beyond the vague and 
inadequate dissertations of most English essayists on these 
subjects. On one point we think we may, perhaps, be able to 
add something to what Professor Knight has said, some- 
thing which is entirely in keeping with his view, and yet ex- 
tends it so as to include a further portion of his subject. 

What is the first occasion of the perception of charm and 
beauty in an infant? We should say, anything which stimu- 
lates one or more of the senses without over-stimulating 
it. Robert Browning as a baby is said to have sacrificed 
a beautiful Brussels lace veil of his mother’s on the fire in 
order to enjoy what he called the pretty blaze. The child’s 
observing faculty evidently was not sufficiently awake to enjoy 
the delicate tissue of the lace, but it was sufficiently awake to 
enjoy the brilliancy of the flame. He at once chose the word 
“pretty” to apply to the latter, but did not recognise its 
application to the former. As a child grows, almost every 
bright colour pleases him in its turn, and the dull colours 
fail to please him, or, as his eye gets more cultivated, please 
him only by their effective contrast with the bright. A rain- 
bow will delight him, and delight him all the more for the 
black cloud behind it. But the black cloud alone would 
impress him only as threatening and ugly. Its associations 
with rain and darkness would suggest to him all that repressed 
and limited the life of his senses, instead of all that vivified 
and elicited his own perceptive powers. Anything, on the con- 
trary, which fills the child’s mind with the sense of what is too 
strong and menacing for its life, is not thought beautiful, but 
ugly. He dreads a great conflagration. He dreads an over- 
powering sound like a clap of thunder just over his head. He 
dreads a mighty crowd, or a dark and turbid river. All these 
things over-stimulate his faculties instead of rousing them into 
joyful activity, and he calls them ugly. Why does he shrink 
from a dirty, or apparently dirty, face as ugly, and admire a 
fresh and rosy one as pretty? No doubt because the soiled 
face has something of a mask on, something which conceals 
its true expression, and which therefore foils the child in its 
effort to interpret what the face says; while the fresh and rosy 
face is not only much easier to interpret, but also stimu- 
lates the eye by a bright colour. In other words, that 
is beautiful to the child which elicits its own powers, 
and that ugly which gives it a sense of helplessness and 
inadequacy. It will cry at perceiving a frown, which 
brings to its mind a sense of its weakness, while it is de- 
lighted with a smile, which encourages it to be itself. What 
we arrive at, then, is this, that whatever elicits life and 
energy gently and harmoniously, is thought beautiful; while 
that which disturbs or overwhelms or forbids the natural 
evolution of life and perception and energy, is thought ugly. 
It is not till we see that the external world is in some sense 
a reflection, and in some sense a larger and brighter and 
mightier reflection, of the life in ourselves, that we feel the 
true beauties, and also the true deformities, of our own life. 
We find the smile in ourselves reflected in the greater world, 
and our own mind is glorified in that perception. We find 
the frown and anger in ourselves reflected in the greater 
world, and our ewn mind is clouded and benumbed by that 
perception. Now let us take a passage from Professor 
Knight :— 

“We not only see that Nature reflects, as in a mirror, our own 
humanity ; we also see in the external world signs of effort on the 
part of Nature to realise itself in ways that are constantly 
thwarted. Its intentions are met by hindrance, and are inter- 
rupted, if not actually marred. Beauty strives, as it were, to 
realise itself in matter, but it cannot always succeed, because of 
the medium through which it works; and therefore it is only in 
rare moments of apocalypse that the ideal is disclosed through 
the actual. Nature is seen, as it were, working up to, and yet 
falling short of its own ideal. The beauty, temporarily disclosed, 
can only now and then be described as approximating to the 
ideal; and here the supreme function of the landscape-artist 
comes in. It is his vocation to seize, and to reproduce for us, 
those supreme moments of apocalypse—those transient disclosures 
of the beautiful—in the outer world of sense. We have already 
seen that sense is the channel through which Beauty makes its 
first appeal to us. It is through form and colour, through motion 
and sound, that it speaks to us; and on this first contact and 
appeal of sense to sense, pleasure ensues. But this is not all. 
When the Beautiful is discerned by the intellect, as well as felt 
by sense, when it is grasped by the understanding, insight imme- 
diately follows; and the result of the insight is that Beauty is 
recognised as intrinsically belonging to the object. The impres- 
sions made by a single object in Nature may awaken this feeling 
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and judgment of the Beautiful; but, as already stated, we soon 
discover that no natural object possesses Beauty except in frag- 
‘ant; and in consequence of this the mind is sent onward in 
quest of the ideal. (In this connection it is worthy of remem- 
brance that both Raphael and Beethoven tell us that, as they 
could not find perfect beauty in the realm of the actual, they fell 
back upon the ideal world within themselves.)” 

In other words, it is the expressive power of the external 
world which both delights and repels us. It delights us when 
it elicits our brightest and best energies, and then we have the 
full sense of beauty. It repels us when it either depresses and 
withers our best and brightest selves, or elicits our worst and 
most disordered selves, and then we have the sense of ugliness 
and deformity. It isin the power of external phenomena to 
elicit the harmonious development of our nature, or to dis- 
turb that development and distort it, that the sense of beauty 
and ugliness is keenly felt. If a factory belching forth hideous 
smoke which falls like a cloud over the beauty of a fair land- 
scape, crowns the distant hill, we are revolted and shocked. 
Why? Because the harmony of the curving lines of the 
hills, and the brightness of the turf, and the purity of the air 
are all disfigured by the smoke; because the stiff lines of the 
tall chimney disturb the feeling of happy natural growth and 
development which the fair lines of the landscape had given 
us; because the feeling of wide liberty, and proportioned 
energy, and inward harmony which the landscape itself had 
given us is abruptly broken in upon by the wen which the 
factory makes upon the hill, and the soot which it spreads 
abroad through the atmosphere. We feel as if, in the midst 
of elevated hopes and exhilarated life, we had suddenly 
encountered the dreariness of our own most mechanical 
efforts and the thick smoke of our own selfish discontents. 
But if, instead of the factory with its vulgar lines and grimy 
smoke, we sce a hill crowned by a noble cathedral, we are 
delighted, and think that Art has given a new beauty to Nature. 
The grandeur both of the architecture and of the religious 
associations of the building, instead of inflicting a rude shock 
on the expressiveness of the scene, completes and even exalts 
all that reflected best our own “vital feelings of delight.” 
Beauty and sublimity outside us is found in that which not 
only reflects but transfigures and exalts the sense of life and 
power and harmony within us. 

Now, let us quote Mr. Knight’s analysis of the true function 
of poetry. He holds that the poet would never be found in a 
world of perfect and uniform loveliness any more than in a 
world of perfect and uniform ugliness. It is his function to 
throw off the burden of what depresses and suffocates us, and 
to introduce us into a region where the spirit rises with more 
freedom and elasticity than it does in the real world in which 
we live :— 

“In seeking a solution of the problem from a fresh point of 
view, we find two laws governing all our intellectual processes, 
which may perhaps help us in finding a key to the nature of 
Poetry. ‘The first is that all knowledge is a knowledge of 
differences and contrasts. We neither know nor can know any- 
thing except in its contrast with something unlike it. We are 
conscious of self only as distinguished from what is not-self, of 
matter in opposition to mind, of good as opposed to evil, of Beauty 
as contrasted with ugliness, of the Infinite in its antithesis to the 
finite, and so on. ‘The element of opposition, difference, or con- 
trariety, conditions all our knowledge. The second law is that in 
the free and unimpeded energy of our faculties, apprehending the 
objects to which they stand related, there is always an attendant 
joy. Taking these two simple laws with us, let us realise our 
position in the surrounding universe. With both the outward 
and the inward eye, with the senses and the intellect (the passive 
and the active elements combined), we apprehend a multitude of 
objects, which at once engross and stimulate the action of our facul- 
ties. There are lights, colours, forms, motions, sounds, &c.; and 
objects in Nature external to us are seen clothed with the raiment 
of the Beautiful. In the apprehension of this, if the energy of 
our faculties is free and unimpeded, there is pleasure. But asso- 
ciated with the Beautiful we discern the presence of a counter 
element, that, viz. of the ugly or deformed. The presence of this 
alien element arrests the freedom of the imaginative faculty; and 
in proportion to the pleasure which arises from unimpeded action 
is the pain which springs from the arrest. The spirit of man 
tends instinctively towards the Beautiful. It has a natural 
affinity with it, and its perception awakens a joyous activity of the 
powers; but the deformed or the inharmonious also surrounds it, 
hindering the freedom and repressing the action of the faculties. 
Our yearning for the Beautiful is keen in proportion to our expe- 
rience of its opposite. The presence of the inharmonious and 
the artificial quickens the perception of natural harmony, but 
the enjoyment of the latter is never unalloyed. We always 
feel that the beauty we behold in Nature, or in our own Humanity, 
might be more perfect than it is. We invariably detect some 
discord in the midst of harmony, which betrays the presence of 


its opposite, 
* The type of perfect in the mind 
In Nature we can nowhere find,’ 





a ar 
The uneasiness which this creates originates both a desire and 
an effort to escape from the presence of the inharmonious, and to 
get into the presence and under the influence of the Beautiful 
We desire to subdue deformity by Beauty. Instinctively—with. 
out ever thinking of the rationale of our act—we strive to rid 
ourselves of the uneasiness, produced by those elements with which 
the human spirit is in natural conflict, and which arrests its 
freedom; and in this effort to reach the Beautiful, throuch all 
conscious or unconscious hindrance, Poetry has its birth. In the 
mingled phenomena of the universe we perceive Beauty marred 
by deformity. Instinctively we rise towards the Beautiful, urged 
on by the stimulus of its opposite, with its uncongeniality, and 
hindrance to the free action of our nature; and the effort thus to 
rise is the very spring of the poetic impulse, Suppose that we in. 
habited a world of ‘beauty all compact, a world from which 
every discordant element was absent, we might rest in the passive 
contemplation of its loveliness, but we would be without Poetry, 
There is truth in the extreme position taken up by Vinet 
that Poetry is due to our present imperfection. ‘When inno- 
cence,’ he says, ‘retreated tearfully from our earth, she met 
Poetry on the threshold. They passed close by, looked at each 
other, and each went her way—the one to heaven, and the other 
to the dwellings of men.’ Translated from the language of 
allegory into that of fact, this sentence means that Poetry— 
being the outcome and expression of our yearning for perfection 
—would not exist in a perfect world. If every object in Nature, 
every fact, occurrence, or element in life, presented us with an 
absolute harmony, the Poet’s vocation would cease.” 


What we would add to these striking remarks is this, that 
there is something of the essence of beauty or sublimity in 
the powerful and accurate delineation even of the worst and 
most hideous passions. Thus, when Lady Macbeth says :— 
“T have given suck; and know 

Tlow tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me: 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 

And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn, 

As you have done to this,’”— 
no one with any true sense of the idealisation of expression 
could avoid saying that, horrible as is the passion expressed, 
the expression itself is one of surpassing excellence and 
ideal power. Again, in one of the most remarkable tales of 
the present generation, Colonel Enderby’s Wife, we have the 
passion for beauty itself made hideous by the selfish deter- 
mination of the heroine to avoid the encounter with anything 
that is superficially ugly, even though the very love she has felt 
and expressed would require it of her on grounds involving a 
much nobler kind of beauty that is very far from superficial. 
Now, in that story the very love of superficial beauty is made 
hideous by the contrast that it presents to beauty of a higher 
and nobler kind; so that here again we see that, as Professor 
Knight maintains, the real essence of beauty or deformity 
depends on the correspondence, or absence of correspondence, 
between the ideal for which the mind is craving, and the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the expression which it finds for 
that ideal. Beauty or sublimity is felt in the perfection of 
that correspondence; ugliness is the jar which we feel when 
that correspondence fails. And yet we may admire, and 
admire profoundly, the literary adequacy with which even the 
failure of that correspondence is brought out and made to live 
vividly in the imagination of the spectator. The expression of 
a very ugly passion may, as an expression of that passion, be 
almost sublime. 





THE GREAT BOOK-COLLECTORS.* 

Ir the love and knowledge of a subject are the most important 
qualifications of an author, Mr. and Mrs. Elton may be con- 
gratulated on having undertaken to write an account of the 
principal book-hunters. That the pursuit is one of an exciting 
and absorbing character, everybody knows who has engaged 
in it. No matter whether the hobby be followed modestly or 
with vast resources and ambition, the passion is the same, 
and when Charles Lamb secured his folio Beaumont and 
Fletcher he was probably as happy as the possessor of a 
Mazarine Bible. Book-collectors are of all classes; sometimes 
sensible, often foolish, and occasionally dishonest. There are 
men who never regard it asa fault to keep a borrowed book, 
and there are book-thieves who think that no precious volume 
is safe until they have stolen it. Many distinguished per- 
sonages have suffered from this affection, and among them 
may be mentioned Pamphilus, afterwards Pope Innocent X. 
These enthusiasts have loved not wisely but too well. 

To collect books for the sake of the wisdom they contain is not 
the aim of the genuine book-hunter. In many cases indeed, 





* The Great Book-Collectors, By Charles and Mary Elton, London: Kegan 
Pauland Co, 1893, 
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he would scorn to read the books he has secured. He may be 
a “black-letter dog” or he may pursue tall copies, Elzevirs, 
first editions, or wide margins, and is not easily allured 
from his prey by other game that may cross his path. In 
Elzevirs, it has been said, a line’s-breadth of margin 
is often worth a hundred pounds, and we read of a 
bibliomaniac who always carried a rule in his pocket 
for the purpose of measuring his prizes. Sometimes old 
playbills rouse the collector’s ardour; the Earl of Kent 
“was all for pedigrees and visitations ;” and Scott, who 
took the complaint in a mild and not useless form, 
“eollected,” Lockhart tells us, “ printed trials with great as- 
siduity, and took care always to have the contemporary ballads 
and prints bound up with them.” The acquisition of books 
was the darling passion of Southey; but they were books that 
he loved to use as well as look at; albeit, we are reminded by 
the work before us, that even the sight of rare books is some- 
times a soothing joy to the collector :— 

““M. Paris de Meyzieux was the owner of a splendid library. 
Dibdin has described his third sale, held in London during 1791, 
when the bibliomaniacs, it was said, used to cool themselves down 
with ice before they could face such excitement. Of himself he 
confessed that when he had seen the illuminations of Nicolas 
Jany, the snow-white ‘ Petrarch,’ the ‘ Virgil’ on vellum, life had 
no more to offer. ‘After having seen only these three books, I 
hope to descend to my obscure grave in perfect peace and happi- 
ness.’” 

One has a kind of contempt for the collector who has no 
speciality, and buys without discrimination, and even without 
inspection. Mr. Heber, the brother of the bishop, was a pur- 
chaser of this class. ‘‘A book is a book,’ he said, and he 
bought all that came in his way by cart-loads and ship-loads, 
and in whole libraries, on which, in some cases, he never cast 
his eyes. The most zealous lovers of books have smiled at 
his duplicates, quadruplicates, and multiplied specimens of a 
single edition.” Rawlinson, another English collector, had 
the same insensate craving, and, if he had twenty copies of a 
book, would always buy another. “His covetousness in- 
creased as the mass of his library was multiplied; and as he 
lived, said Oldys, so he died, among dust and cobwebs, in 
his bundles, piles and bulwarks of paper.” Of a similar dis- 
position was the far more famous Antonio Magliabecchi, who 
is said to have lived on titles and indexes, and whose very 
pillow wasa folio. ‘The old bibliomaniac lived in a kind of 
cave made of piles and masses of books, with hardly any room 
for his cooking, or for the wooden cradle lined with pamphlets 
which he slung between his shelves for a bed. He died in 
1714, in his eighty-second year, dirty, ragged, and as happy as 
a King.” Another Florentine of that century, Giovanni 
Lami, showed the same devotion to books, and died with a 
manuscript in his arms. ‘“’Tis hard to part when friends are 
dear,” says Mrs. Barbauld; and death for the bibliophile has 
an additional pang. 

The reckless way in which volumes or manuscripts have 
been dealt with gives to him also while living many a regretful 
moment. When Boccaccio found a library at Monte Cassino 
stowed away in a loft, dust-covered and torn, he shed tears at 
the miserable sight, and, on asking a monk how it came to 
pass that the books were so neglected, he was told “that the 
brothers who wanted a few pence would take out a quire of 
leaves to make a little psalter for sale, and used to cut oft the 
margins to make ‘briefs,’ which they sold to the women.” 
Priceless books have been turned to the meanest uses; 
and, on the destruction by the mob of the libraries 

founded by De Bury and Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, 
Bishop Bale states that he knew a merchant who bought 
“two noble libraries for 40s.,” and got thereby a store of grey 
paper for his parcels which lasted him twenty years. On one 
occasion, a collector of old English plays discovered that his 
cook “had used up about fifty of the MSS. for covering pies, 
and that among them were ‘twelve unpublished pieces by 
Massinger.’” Again, we are told of valuable manuscripts, 
now in the British Museum, which were bought “after a 
narrow escape of being sold for £10 to a cheesemonger ;” and 
also of a collection once the property of Cardinal de Gran- 
velle, Minister to the Emperor Charles V., that was partially 
rescued by the Abbé Boisot, but not before many of the manu- 
scripts had been used by servants or sold to the grocer. 
Ignorance on the part of possessors sometimes causes the loss 
of these treasures. Mr. and Mrs. Elton quote a striking illus- 
tration of this in the case of Oldys :— 
“It was while living in Yorkshire under the patronage of Lord 





Malton, that he saw the end of the library of State papers col- 
lected by Richard Gascoyne, the antiquary. The noble owner of 
the MSS. had been advised to destroy the papers by a lawyer, Mr. 
Samuel Buck of Rotherham, ‘ who could not read one of these re- 
cords any more than his lordship ;’ but he feared that they mght 
contain legal secrets or disclose flaws in a title, or, as Oldys said, 
‘that something or other might be found out one time or other 
by somebody or other.’ Richard Gascoyne, he adds, possessed a 
vast and most valuable collection of deeds, evidences, and ancient 
records, which, after his death about the time of the Restoration, 
came into the family of the first Earl of Strafford. They were kept 
in the stone tower at Wentworth Woodhouse until 1728, when 
Lord Malton ‘burnt them all wilfully in one morning. ‘I saw 
the lamentable fire,’ says Oldys, ‘feed upon six or seven great 
chests, full of the said deeds, some of them as old as the Con- 
quest, and even the ignorant servants repining. I did prevail 
to the preservation of some few old rolls and public grants and 
charters, a few extracts of escheats and original letters of some 
eminent persons and pedigrees of others, but not the hundredth 
part of much better things that were destroyed.” 
Like our human life, books and manuscripts are liable to a 
thousand perils. The only known copy of Heliodorus was 
found in the gutter; out of the 113 dramas of Sophocles, 
only seven remain; while Massinger—which is perhaps an 
advantage—is represented by eighteen instead of thirty-sever. 
Not only may there have been mute inglorious poets, but 
poets whose best work has perished. Who can say what 
literature may have lost in losing the nine volumes of Sappho? 
There have been, as the authors record, many notable book- 
collectors in palaces. Corvinus, King of Hungary, is said to 
have had the largest library in Europe; “the Dukes of 
Burgundy were of the book-loving race of the Valois;” 
Francis I. was a great collector of manuscripts, and so 
was Catherine de Medici; Charles IX. had a turn for 
literature, but his brother Henri III., like many collectors 
of our day, cared more for bindings than for books. “ His 
own taste combined the gloomy and the grotesque, his clothes 
and his bindings alike being covered with skulls and cross- 
bones and spangles to represent tears, with other con- 
ventional emblems of sorrow.” Marguerite de Valois was 
a collector of exquisite books, and “may be regarded 
as the Queen of the ‘Femmes Bibliophiles,’ who occu- 
pied so important a position in the history of the Court 
of France.” In England, Henry VII. was the founder of 
a royal library; Henry VIII. established one at St. James’s ; 
at Whitehall, Queen Elizabeth had “a gallant show of 
MSS. and classics in red velvet with gilt clasps and jewelled 
sides, and all the French and Italian books standing by in 
morocco and gold;” but she gave no heed to Archbishop 
Parker’s proposal to establish a national library. James I, 
although he wished he could have been chained toa shelf in the 
Bodleian, had not the fine taste of a book-lover. He gave 
his volumes “ shabby coverings, and scribbled idle notes on 
their margins.” There are not many merits to be attributed to 
the first, second, and fourth Georges, but it must be recorded 
to their credit that George I. gave £5,000 to the University 
Library, Cambridge; and was followed in this good example 
by George II., who in 1757 presented the Royal Library to 
the British Museum; and by George IV., in 1823, who gave 
more than 65,000 volumes which had been collected by his 
father. In Mr.and Mrs. Elton’s account of Royal collectors, 
the name of George III. surely deserved a place. 





PROFESSOR MAYOR ON “THE EPISTLE OF 
ST. JAMES.” * 

Proressor Mayor’s Prolegomena, and the text, with annota- 
tion, paraphrase, and special discussion of important points, 
divide this volume nearly equally. In the former, the points 
which he labours with especial care are the authorship and the 
date. Both are of an importance which it is difficult to ex- 
aggerate. As to the date, Professor Mayor believes th 

Epistle to be “the earliest of the books of the New Testament, 
written probably in the first decade of the Christian era.” To 
establish a date so early for any book of the Canon would be 
to gain for the orthodox cause a quite inestimable advantage. 
It implies an organised Christian society, so advanced indeed 
that abuses had already grown up in it, as existing within 
ten years of the Master’s death. This, it must be allowed, 
constitutes a difficulty in the acceptance of the early 
date. We have to suppose something like a Jewish syna- 
gogue, in which the adherents of the new faith had gained 
a predominating influence. To suppose that such a congre- 





* The Epistle of St. James. The Greek Text, with Introduction, — and 


Comments, By Joseph B, Mayor, M.A, London: Macmillan and Co, 1892. 
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gation as might have assembled almost by stealth in a city 
such as Philippi or Thessalonica, could have needed such an 
admonition as that which St. James gives to his readers about 
the rich man with his gold ring and his gay apparel, is indeed 
absurd. But the worshippers in a synagogue—and the term 
in the Greek is ovveyay;—might very well require it. Professor 
Mayor marshalls the arguments for the early date in an effective 
way. That the Epistle was written before Jerusalem had 
fallen, before there had been any extensive admission of 
Gentile converts into the Christian society, before even the 
formal compromise agreed upon at the Council of Jerusalem, 
are all suppositions consistent with—we may even say, de- 
manded by—its language. What Professor Mayor calls its 
“ Judaic tone,” furnishes another confirmatory argument on 
the same side. This is obviously a delicate matter to handle, 
and is wholly inconsistent with the cast-iron theory of a 
mechanical inspiration which ignores any idea of development, 
and places all the writings of the Canon on exactly the same 
level. With such a theory, Professor Mayor, while his reverence 
and orthodoxy are beyond all question, has no sympathy what- 
ever. His freedom and breadth of view are all that could be 

. desired, and it is indeed encouraging to see how entirely con- 
sistent these qualities may be with thorough belief. Rationalist 
critics have, as may be supposed, a different account to give of 
the matter. But they are, as usual, at variance among them- 
selves. One thinks that the Epistle was written at the end of the 
first century, another attributes it to the end of the second, 
a third argues for a mean between the two. They differ as 
much on the question of authorship, some holding that the 
Epistle was written by an Ebionite, others that the author 
was orthodox. The supposition that he was one of the persons 
mentioned in the New Testament bearing the name of James, 
is, of course, too subversive of the Rationalist position to be 
admitted on any terms. And yet it agrees with the charac- 
teristics of the document itself better than any other. 

There is, we must own, one difficulty of a somewhat serious 
kind,—viz., the style. Professor Mayor has discussed the 
subject with the greatest care. The theory that the Epistle 
is a translation from an Aramaic original he dismisses without 
hesitation. There are peculiarities in the style, the use of 
alliteratives, for instance, and of cwomreAcure, which are incon- 
sistent with the idea of translation. And yet in some ways 
this theory would be acceptable. The Greek, so thinks Pro- 
fessor Mayor, “approaches more nearly to the standard of 
classical purity than that of any other book of the New Testa- 
ment, with the exception, perhaps, of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.” Who among the Apostles, or other companions of 
the Master, is likely to have used such language ? In answering 
this question, we should certainly not fix upon the person to 
whom, nevertheless, other probabilities point, James, the 
“Brother of the Lord.” It was evidently a surprise to those 
who, knowing the circumstances of our Lord’s bringing-up, 
were brought into contact with him during his ministry, that 
he was apparently an educated man. “ Whence hath this man 
letters?” they asked. The difficulty certainly applies to his 
kinsfolk. “ Rhetorical skill” and “telling idiomatic phrase- 
ology,” “ sentences better formed and more rhythmical than 
are to be found elsewhere in the New Testament, except in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians,” “a 
strong, weighty rhythm in poetical and prophetical passages,” 
“some words and compounds, all of them correctly formed, 
and some of them possibly formed by himself,’—how are 
these characteristics, all of them given in Professor Mayor’s 
own language, to be reconciled with the circumstances of a 
Galilean peasant? A miracle is, of course, an easy solution, 
but it is as unacceptable as it is easy. We shall let Professor 
Mayor answer this question for himself, confessing at the 
same time that his solution is not entirely satisfactory :— 

“But can we suppose that the son of a Galilean carpenter 
would have been capable of writing such idiomatic Greek? We 
have seen above (p. xli.) that Galilee was studded with Greek 
towns, and that it was certainly in the power of any Galilean to 
gain a knowledge of Greek; even if he were, as Professor 
Neubauer holds, brought up in ignorance of any language but 
Aramaic, and not, as Professor T. K. Abbott is inclined to believe, 
speaking Greek as freely as Aramaic. We know also that the 
neighbouring town of Gadara was celebrated as an important 
seat of Greek learning and literature, and that the author of 
our Epistle shows an acquaintance with ideas and phrases 
which were probably derived, mediately or immediately, from 
the Stoic philosophers. If we call to mind further that he 


seems to have paid particular attention to the sapiential 
books, both canonical and apocryphal, and that a main point 








in these is to encourage the study of ‘the dark sayings of 
the wise ;’ that the wisdom of Edom and Teman is noted as 


famous by some of the prophets, and that the interlocutors 
in the Book of Job are assigned with probability to this 
and neighbouring regions,—taking into account all these con. 
siderations, we may reasonably suppose that our author would not 
have scrupled to avail himself of the opportunities within his 
reach, so as to master the Greek language, and learn something of 
Greek philosophy. This would be natural, even if we think of 
James as impelled only by a desire to gain wisdom and knowled 
for himself, but if we think of him also as the principal teacher 
of the Jewish believers, many of whom were Hellenists, instructed 
in the wisdom of Alexandria, then the natural bent would take the 
shape of duty: he would be a student of Greek in order that 
he might be a more effective instructor to his own people.” 
(pp. ecix.-cex.) 

A subsidiary question is,—What is meant by the “ brother 
of the Lord”? Professor Mayor collects the passages in the 
New Testament, eleven in number, which bear on the question, 
and remarks that “any one reading these passages for the 
first time without any preconceived idea on the subject, 
would naturally take what is called the ‘Helvidian’ view, 
that the brethren of the Lord were the sons of Joseph and 
Mary.” Helvidius was a writer of the fourth century who 
used against the ascetic teaching of Jerome the argument 
that the mother of the Lord bore children to Joseph. His 
view was regarded as a heresy by popular Christian 
opinion in his time, though not formally condemned. 
Tertullian’s language, as quoted by Professor Mayor, seems, 
indeed, to imply that he did not accept the belief in the 
Perpetual Virginity, and Basil the Great, though holding it 
strongly himself, does not consider it to be de fide. On the 
other hand, it is now, and probably has been since the fourth 
century, a conviction in the minds of the vast majority of 
Christians. Whether the strange superstructure of exaggerated 
honour paid to the Virgin, all of it in a way founded on this 
belief, or the acceptance of an opinion which certainly shocks 
the common religious sentiment, is the worse evil, may be left 
an open question. It certainly gives an extraordinary weight 
to the Epistle if we suppose it to be the work of one who 
shared for many years the home of Christ. 

An early date established for the Epistle, the apparent 
hostility of the language to the Pauline view of justification 
by faith disappears. Had St. James been writing with St. 
Paul’s letter to the Roman Church before him, it is difficult 
to describe his language as anything less than a direct 
contradiction: If—as the theory of an early date supposes, 
or at least allows—St. Paul had the letter of St. James in 
view, there is indeed a correction of misapprehensions, but 
nothing more. Fundamentally, the two teachers were at one. 
To both faith is the foundation of religion, though they ex- 
pressed themselves differently,—St. James writing to Jewish 
converts, whose temptation it was to put a barren belief in 
the place of righteousness; St. Paul to Gentiles, whom 
Judaising teachers were endeavouring to rob of their liberty 
by imposing on them the unendurable burden of the Mosaic 
law. : 

The Commentary is of the greatest value. We would 
especially direct our readers’ attention to the notes on 
“burning heat,” “course of Nature,” where Professor Mayor 
prefers the oxytone zpox¢; (wheel) to the received text zpcxos, 
and the “anointing with oil.” The Commentary is followed by 
an admirable Paraphrase, interspersed with some excellent 
homiletic matter. Here we may single out the passage on 
“ Respect of Persons” as one which may be studied with 
great advantage, and another on “The World,” in which that 
most difficult word is discussed in a most profitable way. 





CARMINA MARIANA.* 
WE have already had occasion to praise Mr. Orby Shipley in 
this journal for his efforts to make religious poetry better 
known by his Annus Sanctus. In the present volume he 
has used the same industry and pious care to produce a fairly 
complete collection of verses in special honour of the Virgin 
Mary. The task was more difficult. Its limits were at once 
narrower, yet with further-reaching aims than his hymnal, 
In his choice of subject, be he ever so little inclined to con- 
troversy, he necessarily affronts considerable prejudice. He 
chooses a theme inwoven with the highest mystery, and the 
initial dogma of the Christian’s creed. It is a theme, more- 
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that, belonging as it does to the higher realms of 
imagination, can only be interpreted fitly by the eagles of song, 
art, or by simple and childlike souls who 


high priests of : : 
a pei to our sympathy with their faith, rather than with 


their expression of it. 

“ Poetical merit,” says the compiler, “ has not _ been 
made the first nor the main qualification for admission 
to this anthology.” Perhaps that may be right, and for 
solid reasons ; but the result is that we do not examine 
this volume as we should a literary monument. It has 
other and greater interest, as it expresses the sentiment 
of many centuries. It is important as a witness to the mar- 
yellous agreement, through vast periods full of change, in 
yecognition of the mother of Christ. Readers of Catholic 
prayer-books are sometimes startled by the varied epithets 
applied to her. This book is witness that in none of them sanc- 
tioned in Catholic practice is there novelty of respect. It seems 
certain that the Christian Church of East and West accepted, 
rather than imposed, the cult which the common reverence of 
Catholics spontaneously and logically offered. As we have 
said, much of the poetry in these lands of Mary has the lisp 
of infantine utterance, and the simplicity of intuitive certainty 
proper to the unlearned. It was felt by souls eager to believe 
that the Virgin of Nazareth is the guardian for all time of the 
doctrine of the Divine incarnation. She is the visible sign of 
that union between the creature and the Creator which is the 
“ desire of all nations,” and the fountain of all mysticism 
in all ages. Seeing this with his half-inspired eyes, 
Dante has made St. Bernard the chief votary of Mary, 
and put on the Saint’s lips the sublime invocation with 
which Dante’s final vision of God is prefaced. 

The stern Florentine is noblest of leaders, yet he is but 
leader in the multitudinous voices which unite in praise of 
the second Eve. It has been Mr. Shipley’s aim to give as 
full an echo of the chorus as might be. The names of 
Petrarch, Chaucer, Wordsworth, Scott, and even Shelley, 
are not absent; yet possibly it is the “babes and suck- 
lings” who perfect the sum of human praise. We would 
not suggest that Mr. Shipley has admitted any care- 
less verses, or any unworthy, at least in purpose. The 
level he has attained is a high one throughout his very 
multifarious collection. He has chosen a singularly good 
translator of St. Bernard’s hymn in Father Russell, $.J.; his 
specimens of Chaucer are well modernised; but we wish he had 
used a more adequate rendering of “Stabat mater dolorosa,” 
and given us the companion poem which describes the Virgin’s 
joy as mother of the infant Saviour. 

It is certainly instructive to see names as unexpected as 
those, for instance, of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, at the foot of 
exquisite praise to the Virgin. The poem entitled “The 
Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus” at p. 79, by Mrs. 
Browning, sanctions, though it may not express, the fullest 
Catholic cult, and Mr. Browning puts in the mouth of Valence 
in “Colombe’s Birthday,” a speech which is indeed an irre- 
sistible argument for it, and might serve as a motto for this 
volume :— 


over, 


“There is a Vision in the heart of each 
Of justice, mercy, wisdom, tenderness 
To wrong and pain, and knowledge of its cure ; 
And these embodied in a Woman’s Form 
That best transmits them, pure as first received, 
From ‘God above her to mankind below.” 


It may be questioned whether Shelley’s magnificent opening 
address in “ Epipsychidion ” applies to Mary, but his employ- 
ment of epithets distinctively consecrated to her by centuries 
of use makes it difficult to dissociate from her his “Seraph 
of Heaven.” He must be counted among the many who are 
involuntarily, rather than willingly, led to her feet as symbol 
of “sweet benediction in the eternal curse.” Led by the in- 
stincts of our race, he may have claimed her, whatever her 
place in the Christian creed, as the realisation of human ideals, 
whether they are found on Olympian heights or in Egyptian 
or Indian legend. Two stanzas by Miss Bowles, published by 
Mr. Shipley, embody the thought that may have been in 
Shelley’s mind, though still we think it was to the Madonna 
alone his words apply :— 

“ Thou art the ‘mighty mother’ of the Greeks, 
Thy womb the earth unfolds; 
Thy flesh the germ of life ; 


From the mind of God Athené leaping 
Armed for the deathless strife : 


Thou art Demeter, when she seeks 
Her child among the doomful holds : 
Mother of harvests, sheaves of souls still reaping, 
Ave Maria, joying, weeping. 
Then dreamt they thee, O bright and moon-crowned Maid, 
As Huntress of the Wild, 
Chastiser of the proud; 
Thy light from all base earthly churls concealing, 
The false-tongued, loose-lifed crowd ; 
But in the fresh and hidden shade, 
To hearts still undefiled, 
Thy heavenly moon-bright face revealing. 
Ave Maria: Name of healing.” 
To embody ideals is in itself a great mission, but the many- 
voiced tribute in this volume amply shows the practical and 
visible value of the “Woman” in the Christian creed as an 
object of reverence. She is inwoven in it, and possibly no 
other item of that “great alms toa great poverty ” has had 
larger success than the presence of Mary by the Cradle and by 
the Cross. Jewish monotheism had but dimly guessed her 
coming. Greek philosophy and Roman law had no conception 
of what those familiar figures of Christian vision, Madonna 
and her Child, should do for human progress. 

We are apt to dislike what seems exaggeration in some of 
the titles allowed by the Catholic Church for the use of the 
faithful ; yet itis difficult to over-estimate the office of Christ’s 
mother in securing affection for him, and in maintaining its 
continuity through the ages, be they of barbarism, or of renais- 
sance, or of schism. In these varied poems, the dominant 
note is tenderness of love. The greater writers are boldest in 
their homage; the lesser, and more modern, are weaker on 
the wing, and visibly labour in their flight through doubt- 
laden air. It would seem that a certain confidence in 
honouring Mary goes with poetic genius; and certainly, of 
living poets, Mr. de Vere and Mr. Patmore shine in their 
treatment of the great theme. Sympathy, rather than dogma, 
wins for Mary her position, though it is more correct, perhaps, 
to say sympathy based on dogma ; and art has nobly fed that 
sympathy. Mr. Shipley has done well to include some poems 
inspired by Raphael’s and Murillo’s version of her whom they 
deemed the highest of creatures, that— 

“ Knot of the cord 
Which binds together all, and all unto their Lord,” 
as Mr. Patmore, following in Dante’s track, finely said of the 
mother of Christ. Better than any form of language, the 
Madonna di San Sisto enables us to conceive fitly of the 
figure whom Raphael recognised as the— 
“Extreme of God’s creative energy ; 
Last culmination of intelligence.” 
Of Murillo’s great picture of the “Immaculate Conception,” 
Mr. de Vere writes :— 
“The painter’s hand 
Wrought well. Yon robe glitters, a pearl of dawn, 
Yon purple scarf blown back by her advance 
Is dark with dews and shades of vanquished night ; 
The raised hands, upwards pointing from that breast, 
Are matutinal with some heavenlier beam 
Than streaks our east. That sunless mist behind her 
Wins but from her its glow.” 
In the same spirit Mr. Alfred Gurney writes a fine stanza on 
Raphael’s great picture, and emphasises the world-wide value 
of its testimony to the Divine uses of Love :— 
«* But more the mother knows, and more she sees 
Than soaring angel, or than climbing saint; 
Her heart familiar grown with mysteries 
Of God’s own working under love’s constraint, 
The remedy she knows for man’s complaint— 
The clouds are all beneath her, and above 
The light of life, the radiancy of Love.” 
The greatest pictures of the world are surely important 
witnesses of Catholic co-operation with our stumbling human 
race in its struggle forwards. This volume has a value, apart 
from the merit of its literary contributions, by its evidence of 
that co-operation. From St. Ephrem, of the fourth century, 
to Mr. Lewis Morris of our eclectic present, it echoes testimony 
to that fact. The Tuscan legend of “ Madonna and the Rick 
Man,” the “colloquy” by Jacopone da Todi, the simple hymns 
of fishermen and shepherds, are linked in one chain with the 
scholarly and exquisite sonnets of Mr. de Vere and with the 
“Mother out of sight” of Keble, who says of Mary’s place in 
the world’s reconciliation what Fra Angelico would have 
painted in a representation of the glorified Woman :— 
“Oh awful station, to no seraph given, 





On this side touching sin, on the other, Heaven.” 
| Many readers outside the Latin Church may fail to subscribe 
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to much of the doctrine that underlies this volume, but it is im- 
possible to deny how great a cloud of witnesses its editor has 
summoned from the realm of poetry, and how strikingly they 
assert the human value of Mary in such lines as, for instance, 
that of Mr. Patmore’s :— 
“Our only Saviour from an abstract Christ ;” 
or Wordsworth’s,— 
‘Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ;” 
or possibly Shelley’s,— 
“Thou Harmony of Nature’s art.” 
With this testimony, borne by the highest imaginations to the 
human craving for familiarity with the Creator, how futile 
appears the word “ Mariolatry,” which was much in use even 
fifty years ago. No one will lightly dare to call this ample 
testimony superstitious, or fail to see its historical place in 
Enropean civilisation. From a utilitarian point of view, it is 
difficult not to acknowledge the practical “rights of women,” 
which are secured by it along the high-level mark of past 
centuries. Not, indeed, woman’s right to equality in masculine 
labour, but her right to a large share in the direction of that 
labour towards ideals sought for by mankind in its best moods. 
Whatever be the source of our tradition of the Eden which 
lies in the dim distance of time, Eden is a reality now as then; 
and we are haunted by reminiscence of it, deny its historical 
existence as we may. We love to see the felix culpa of Eve 
forgiven in Mary. 

Long as is the list of contributors to Mr. Shipley’s 
Carmina, we doubt not that their number might be largely 
increased. We wish that some examples of the homage ren- 
dered by the great Eastern Church could have been added 
among the translations. We cannot give unqualified praise 
to the arrangement of the poems, though certainly it was 
difficult of adjustment. We should have preferred a plan 
based on historical sequence to any other. It is interesting 
to observe the developments of human worship, as they corre- 
spond with the ebb and flow of what we trust is continuous 
general advance. The learning and true Catholicity shown 
by the compiler of these Carmina deserves full recognition. 
All that tends to prove the wide humanity of Christian ideals— 
the common outcome of divine and human love—is, we think, 
of high value. 

It is impossible to judge this bulky volume by literary 
measures; to examine its doctrine would be to ransack the 
universe of theology. We can but take it as a mass of 
evidence how close is the union of art with religion, and how 
instructive the desire for beauty, of which poetry is the literary 
expression. 





BISHOP COPLESTON ON BUDDHISM.* 
A FEW years ago we remarked (Spectator, September 22nd, 
1888) that “no satisfactory book has yet been published on 
the question,—What is the Buddhism of the present day in 
any particular place (Ceylon, for instance, where the purest 
form survives to some extent), and how much of the original 
Buddhism, which is so fascinating a literary study, is believed 
in by, and influences the lives of, the common people of that 
country? The Bishop of Colombo, in the Nineteenth Century 
(July, 1888), deals partially but inadequately with this ques- 
tion; his conclusions require to be illustrated and expanded.” 
The Bishop has, in the volume now before us, very fully ex- 
panded his Nineteenth Century article, and has provided 
exactly the kind of book which we then indicated as required. 
Many books have been written about primitive Buddhism, 
and others about various forms of modern Buddhism; but the 
special value of the present treatise consists in its being a 
systematic attempt to trace, as it were, a straight line down 
the ages, from Gotama in Magadha to Sumangala, now 
“Principal of the Pali College in Colombo, and High-Priest 
of Adam’s Peak,” without making any unnecessary digres- 
sions into the more ornate or complex systems prevailing 
in China, Japan, or Tibet. In his account of the primitive 
religion and its founder, Bishop Copleston goes over well- 
trodden ground, and naturally makes few, if any, fresh dis- 
coveries. But his treatment of the subject is clearly arranged, 
and his judgment well balanced between the extremes of 
credulity and scepticism in regard to the traditional story. 
He notices that the two qualities which unite to make up the 
ideal of Buddhist morality (not only of the books, but 








* Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in Magadha and Ceylon. By R. 8. 
Copleston, D.D , Bishop of Colombo. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1892, 
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actually in every age) are gentleness and calm, and that these 
two qualities were specially prominent in the founder's 
character :— 

“In their degenerate form they both pass into apathy, and 

there are passages of the Pitakas which recommend what is hard] 
better than that; but the general tone is nearer to the ideal, and 
recommends a gentleness that rises into positive love, and a calm 
which is based upon strength and resolution. The picture which 
is given to us of Gotama represents a character not only calm 
and gentle, but active, genial, not devoid of humour, deeply sym- 
pathetic, and intensely human. In utter isolation from all other 
beings, except by feeling kindly to them all, such is the ideal 
conqueror of Buddhism.” 
As M. St. Hilaire wrote of him, “ his constant heroism equalled 
his conviction; his self-denial, his charity, his unalterable 
sweetness, failed not for a single instant.” His sympathy for 
suffering humanity was almost modern in its intensity and 
its pessimism, but was far from modern in its lack of practical 
expedients for relieving, or even palliating, the all-prevalent 
pain. His famous four Truths, as to the universality of 
sorrow, the cause of sorrow, the extinction of sorrow, and the 
path to the extinction of sorrow, and the other connected 
formule, are, as Bishop Copleston well points out, nowhere 
brought into any clear connection with conduct. The excel- 
lent moral system of Buddhism seems to most outsiders— 
and apparently, also, to most professing Buddhists—to stand 
and flourish quite apart from, and independently of, the philo- 
sophical formule. 

In tracing the story down from the days of the founder of 
the religion, the figure that looms largest out of the dim mists 
of past centuries is that of the great Asoka, the royal 
defender and apostle of the faith, whose edicts, written in 
stone, remain to tell the world of to-day what magnificent 
efforts he made to spread and enforce the religion which had 
“laid its spell” upon him. He is supposed to have sent his 
son, Mahinda, to Ceylon to convert the people of that island. 
Bishop Copleston gives reasons for thinking this tradition 
true, notwithstanding the doubts thrown upon it by Pro- 
fessor Oldenberg and others. The story is “ decorated 
in the chronicle with innumerable embellishments—the sea 
was covered with flowers, deities danced before the King, 
&e., &e.—but these are but decorations which can be 
dropped out of notice, without injury to the substance of the 
record.” For instance, “we are not to doubt that a meeting 
was held, because it is said that 84,000 monks attended it, or 
to doubt that many monks came, because it is said that they 
came through the air.” These highly decorated chronicles of 
Ceylon Buddhism, from Asoka’s time to the beginning of this 
century, are contained in the Mahavansa, an English transla- 
tion of which was completed a few years ago, and published 
with the assistance of the Ceylon Government. The history 
tells of Kings and Generals, but very little about the influence 
of the religion on the common people. The Bishop, however, 
draws one inference from the records:—“The complete 
collapse of the religious system, which seems to have 
followed every royal defection or Tamil usurpation, indicates 
that slight hold on the heart of the people, which one would 
expect to be the result of excessive dependence on a court.” 
Buddhism, apparently, never died out in Ceylon, though from 
time to time its vitality fell to a very low ebb. There is good 
reason to believe that the old customs and teaching are 
seen to-day almost in their pristine purity, but the existing 
Community is of late date. The different sects “repre- 
sent comparatively recent revivals of Buddhism by suc- 
cessive importations of monks from Siam and from Burmah. 
The Siamese is the oldest, and dates its origin from 
about A.D. 1750, when Kirti Sri Raja obtained twenty 
monks from Siam to revive the succession said to have 
been lost in Ceylon.” The latest revival is of a different 
type, though, like the earlier ones, it is partly imported, or at 
least due to foreign influences. Stimulated by the example 
of European scholars, many Buddhists have in recent years 
entere 1 seriously upon the study of the Pali language, and of 
their sacred books. Moreover, the students of the Pali Col- 
lege, in Colombo, show in another direction their indebtedness 
to European thought; “what is clearly fabulous or super- 
stitious in the old system is boldly thrown overboard, and 
Buddhism claims to be in alliance with modern discoveries, 
and the philosophy of the West.” The influence of this 
Colombo school has to some extent spread to other parts of 
the island, as monks with some knowledge of the religion 


i they profess are being sent out in all directions; but Bishop 
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Copleston seems to think that the movement has not involved 
any general revival; “it is rather academic than national,” 
and “as a popular force it is already passing by.” It is 
important to notice that neither in this school nor among 
any body of Buddhists in Ceylon, “is there any pre- 
tence of, or expectation of, supernatural powers. The 
Ceylon Buddhists always laugh with utter incredulity at the 
stories of ‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’ and say, ‘perhaps there may 
be such things in Tibet.’” Bishop Copleston refers to a 
Buddhist Catechism, as practically the text-book of the 
Colombo school of Buddhists, which was published “in 1881 
for use in Buddhist schools, and bears the imprimatur of the 
learned Sumangala;” but he omits to mention that it was 
compiled by an American, Colonel Olcott. This Catechism 
was followed by another, written by a genuine Buddhist, 
Subhidra Bhiksu, on similar lines, but slightly modified to 
suit European readers, published in German (Brunswick, 
1888) and in English (London, 1890), the latter edition having 
been noticed in the Spectator (January 31st, 1891). A French 
translation of the main part of Subhidra’s Catechism, with 
criticisms by Professor C. de Harlez, of Louvain, has recently 
been published.* Professor de Harlez respects the piety and 
earnestness of Subhidra, but has not much respect for non- 
Orientals like Colonel Olcott, who try to propagate Buddhism 
in Europe and America, and boldly (may we add, ignorantly ?) 
vouch for an essential identity between Buddhist philosophy 
and modern science :—“ Que dire de ceux qui cherchent a pro- 
pager ces doctrines en pays chrétien ? S’ils sont sincéres, nous 
les plaignons sinctrement aussi. Et s’ils ne le sont pas! Alors, 
taisons nous.” 

The character which Bishop Copleston gives of the monks 
generally is not a high one. Theoretically, the monk lives on 
such daily supplies of food and other necessaries as he can 
obtain by begging from the faithful laymen; and in certain 
districts, where the people are very poor, or where the in- 
fluence of Buddhism is weak, his life is very hard. Even in 
Colombo, young men, who have come “to attend the Pali 
College, have sometimes, if they have no friends in the city, 
a really hard life; and bear it,” we are told, “for the sake of 
learning, with an enthusiasm which is extremely touching.” 
But many of the monks have been spoiled by the too great 
liberality of royal donors in past generations; they live on 
their properties, and do not hesitate to receive rents in money, 
with which they not only buy necessaries for themselves, but 
also provide for their relations. “The power to benefit their 
relations ” in this way is “ believed to be the cause of enlist- 
ment in the monastic life in a large proportion of cases ;” and 
the Bishop quotes as “the opinion of men, who are well able to 
judge, that if—as the Buddhist Temporalities Bill proposes— 
the temple properties are placed in lay hands and administered 
only for the common benefit, not one in a hundred of those 
who now join the Community in Ceylon will do so.” Surely this 
must be an exaggeration; moreover, the “ Bill” referred to 
has already, three years ago, been passed into law, and only 
awaits the voluntary action of the Buddhist laymen of any 
district to bring it into effective operation. 

The influence of Buddhism on the morals of the laity is, 
according to Bishop Copleston, very slight; their religion is 
generally limited to the endeavour to obtain merit by making 
presents to the monks, or attending “a Bana Pinkama, or 
merit-act for recitation of the Sacred Books.” This is a 
kind of preaching festival, lasting several days. Often, if the 
moon is full, the reading and exposition are continued through 
the whole night, and one of the most popular readings on 
such occasions appears to be a very long and difficult Sutra :— 

“As to the difficulty, that is neither here nor there, for no one 
expects to understand much of any Sutra; but the fun lies in its 
length. The readers have to read very fast, for the fastest readers, 
beginning at 6 p.m., cannot finish much before half-past seven in 
the morning. And it is in witnessing their efforts that the 
pleasure consists. There are two readers, who sit side by side. 
One reads the Pali original, and the other the Sinhalese com- 
mentary or translation. Each word of Pali, as it is shouted by 
the one reader, is followed with lightning speed by its echo in 
Sinhalese from the other. It is exactly like a race, and the 
hearers are delighted. Every word carries ‘merit’ with it, and 
amusement too.” 

Bishop Copleston remarks that “the acquaintance of the 
common people with the classical Sinhalese, in which as a 
rule the commentaries are written, and that of the monks 
with the Pali original, is far too small for any meaning to be 


* Le Manuel de Buddhisme d’aprés le Catéchisme de Su'hddra Bhikshu, &c. 
Par Mgr. U. de Harlez. Louvain: Uystpruyst-Dieudonné, 1892, 








conveyed in the majority of cases by the reading and inter- 
pretation of the Pitaka books.” But the late Sir Frederick 
Dickson, formerly of the Ceylon Civil Service, in a paper 
read before the Asiatic Society of Ceylon in 1883, described 
a “night-preaching” more fully ; and while his account agrees 
with the Bishop's in saying that the commentaries are given 
“in learned language which only a few understand,” he adds 
that, at intervals in the all-night service, the expounder 
“preaches to the people in plain and simple language, taking 
the Sutra that has been read as his text; ” and opportunity is 
even given to the congregation to ask questions about any 
difficulty. So the night is not so entirely wasted, as one might 
gather was the case from Bishop Copleston’s account. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE political articles in the magazines for May are all, of 
course, devoted to the Home-rule Bill. The best of them are 
Mr. Lecky’s eloquent and thoughtful attack on it in the Con- 
temporary Review, in which a volume of objections is often 
compressed into a sentence ; the extremely able defence of the 
financial clauses in the same review, signed ‘“‘ Nemo,” and 
evidently written by some expert in Treasury management ; 
and “ Irish Opinion,” in the Fortnightly, by Professor Dowden, 
an interesting account of the mass of feeling which, in Ireland 
itself, has been expressed against the Bill. The one it is most 
necessary to read is “ Nemo’s,” which certainly seems to prove 
that Mr. Gladstone or his assistants have thought out the 
financial details of the scheme with great care; that Ireland 
is liberally treated, as she will begin with a surplas of 10 per 
cent., equal to one of £9,000,000 for the United Kingdom ; 
that the “‘ fetter ” placed on British finance in future has been 
exaggerated ; and that the power of levying a tax on Ireland in 
war time does exist. The feeblest portion of the article is the last, 
because it assumes that war expenditure would be met by an in- 
crease of the Customs and Excise, which Ireland would pay, and 
an additional 3d. on the Income-tax, which Ireland would not 
pay. Itis quite possible, however, that a great war would be 
paid for in a different way, and quite certain that the addition 
to the Income-tax would be much heavier, and in either case 
Ireland would totally escape. The paper is, however, well 
worth careful reading; while the value of Mr. Lecky’s may be 
sufficiently discerned from the following sentence :—“ It does 
not need to be a great political economist to predict the effect 
upon the prosperity and credit of a country of setting up a 
Government which is in violent opposition to its great indus- 
trial forces, which owes its existence to systematic attacks on 
contracts and on debts, and which consists of men who have 
been judicially pronounced guilty of criminal conspiracy.” —— 
We can see no value in Mr. Clancy’s furious attack on the 
financial clauses, except as a measure of the fanaticism of the 
Nationalist Party. He evidently considers that financial 
justice to Ireland would be done if Great Britain voted her 
a compensatory gift of £250,000,000, and quite forgets the 
fact that if Ireland has been overtaxed, which we should 
deny, the taxation has been voted by a Parliament in 
which she was not only represented, but over-represented 
by 20 per cent. The Fortnightly Review publishes also a 
singularly attractive article by Mr. H. O. Forbes upon “ The 
Chatham Islands,” the little group of islands near New 
Zealand which have recently had so remarkable a history. 
They were inhabited by a people who called themselves the 
Moriori, “a cheerful race, numerous and healthy, full of 
mirth and laughter, dressed in seéalskins or mats, and 
courageous enough to resist the Englishmen’s landing.” In 
1835, a body of Maoris, nine hundred in number, contrived to 
land there, and in five years the doom of the unhappy people 
had been sealed :— 

“Tn 1840 the group was visited by the New Zealand Company’s 
agent, Mr. Hanson, in the ‘Cuba,’ accompanied by Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, the celebrated naturalist, who afterwards wrote a history of 
New Zealand. This observer records that the Morioris, who afew 
years before likened themselves to the koriari or flax-stalks in 
number, or to the young of the wild grey duck on the great 
lagoon, had at the date of his visit decreased to less than ninety 
souls by their five years of slavery. ‘They are the labourers,’ he 
says, ‘and porters of their masters, who have no notion of any- 
thing like moderation in the labour they exact; so that ulcerated 
backs bent almost double, and emaciated paralytic limbs with 
diseased lungs, are the ordinary lot of these ill-fated wretches.’ 
The Kaupepe, as the Morioris called their oppressors, had not 
only used them as beasts of burden, but as their stalled cattle. 
The dying remnants of the race still tell of that dreadful time 
when as many as fifty of their ancestors were roasted in a single 
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oven; and when the ghastly sight of the shore laid out with 
the dead bodies of their men, women, and children, sometimes for 
a length of a quarter of a mile, might be witnessed. The few 
Morioris that still survive may almost be counted on the fingers 
of the hands.” 

We do not remember, even in the terrible history of the 
Pacific islands, a record quite so awful, and it should be re- 
membered when we mourn over the approaching extinction of 
the Maoris as a pure-blooded tribe. Mr. Forbes traversed the 
islands in search of bones of the Moa and other extinct 
creatures; and though he found none, he found quantities of 
evidence, which we have not space to condense, in support of 
the theory that there once existed a great continent in the 
Southern Pacific, stretching from the Antarctic ice-cap to 
South America, and the Australian and the New Zealand conti- 
nental islands :—* In the days, however, when the ancestors 
of the plants and animals now living or whose fossils prove 
their former existence in these far-separated countries, had 
their common home in this Antarctic continent, it was a land, 
not buried under ice, but smiling under a bright and genial 
climate and clothed with a vegetation sufficient for the sus- 
tenance of a large and diverse fauna. We know that such 
climatic conditions must have existed in the Antarctic area, 
during the height of the glacial age in the Northern hemi- 
sphere. The inhabitants of this genial land lived, multiplied, 
spread abroad, and, through lapse of ages modified by their 
surroundings and the latitude of their homes, graduated into 
many diverse species, till the creeping on of the glacial age in 
the Southern hemisphere compelled them gradually to migrate 
further and further northward.” There is another paper 
on the question whether the universe is infinite, by Sir R. Ball, 
which, unlike most of his astronomical papers, is a little in- 
definite. We take him to mean that the notion of a centre 
round which the universe that we know revolves, can be almost 
positively disproved, but that the probability of that universe 
being limited is as great as the probability that itis not. e¢ 
discussion has, of course, only a metaphysical interest, the uai- 
verse which certainly exists, being almost too vast for thoug't ; 
but it has some bearing on our conception of God as a being 
who never limits his own creative power. We know that 
God gives outline to all created things of which we have per- 
ception, and why not, then, to the created universe P Lord 
Brassey, in his account of the West Indies in 1892, records 
some conclusions which may be usefully summarised. The 
Blacks, he says, are not in favour of annexation to the 
United States, as they do not like the inferior social position 
of their colour there. The decay of the sugar-industry was 
not due to emancipation, but to a violent fall in the price of 
sugar, owing to competition. It was £60 a ton, and is £16. 
The coolie, however, costs almost precisely what the slave cost 
—viz., 1s. 6d. a day—and does as much work. The way to 
make sugar pay better is to set up factories for extracting and 
purifying it by the best machinery, which can only be done 
by combination, each factory requiring the produce of at least 
five thousand acres of sugar-cane. The future of the islands 
will depend on the introduction of new tropical cultures, 
among which those of fruit, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, nutmeg, 
and, as we should think, tea, may safely be reckoned. It is 
to be noted, as a curiosity in commercial history, that the 
taste for spices once world-wide has seriously declined, and in 
some countries may be said to be extinct. 

There are two papers in Blackwood of unusual value, the 
careful, though rather prejudiced, account of “The Russian 
Acquisition of Manchooria ” from the Chinese, who ceded it 
- practically as a bribe to the Russians not to enter into 
combination with the British against them in 1857, and a most 
curious account, from the Burmese point of view, of the over- 
throw of King Theebau. The writer is either an artist in 
fiction of quite a separate kind, or he has really obtained an 
account of the transaction from within Theebau’s palace. We 
presume the latter to be the case, and would call attention to 
the picture of the Queen, her complete ascendancy over the 
King, and her fatal influence in forcing on the war, under an 
idea apparently that so great an Empire as the Burmese 
could not be overthrown, and that the Burmese army was a 
real force. Mark, too, the entire indifference to cruelty 
manifested by the narrator, while her fidelity to the Queen 
and affection for her come out so strongly. The reader can 
smell the air of Asia all through the narrative, and if it is 
fictitious, which we do not think, that is a triumph of art. 
The Nineteenth Century for May has no paper of any 











especial mark. We have been most interested in Mr. J. W.' 
Fortescue’s on “The Influence of Climate on Race.” He ig 
inclined to think that the warmth and bright skies of Aus- 
tralasia are enfeebling the English there. Even in New 
Zealand, with its climate of Italy, they tend towards a happy- 
go-lucky frivolity; and in Australia, especially the towns, 
they grow reluctant to work hard, and are hysterically afraid 
of the competition of Asiatic labourers. In the sub-tropical 
parts of Australia, on the other hand, they are admitting such 
labour because they cannot, or will not, do the work them. 
selves. Mr. Forbes looks, therefore, to the ultimate adoption 
in the greater part of Australia of Hindoo labour guided by 
White men. We fancy he exaggerates a little. It is quite true 
that the influence of climate in Australia has not been suffi- 
ciently studied, and quite true also that the native-born 
Whites tend to take life more easily than we do; but the 
facts do not prove that White labour is impossible or difficult 
in the Pacific. White artisans work hard in the Southern 
States of America and in the Argentine Republic, and in both 
the usual heat must be as great as in Australia. It is true 
that an Australian, when he can, avoids out-of-door labour 
with his hands, and with that object betakes himself to the 
cities; but then that is true of Europe also. The world is 
not disposed to work nearly as hard as it did. Mr. Fortescue 
makes the remarkable admission, which seems to kill his 
case, that Australian mechanics do not greatly care to 
become employers.——Captain Younghusband, who, we 
believe, is regarded in Northern India as an unusually 
qualified explorer, sends a paper on the invasion of India 
by Russians from a Russian point of view. His idea is 
that the Russians would threaten the English on the 
Helmund, but really attack vidi Badakshan and Chitral, 
compel the evacuation of Cabul, and then offer a peace on 
the condition of partitioning Afghanistan, with the Hindoo 
Koosh as a frontier. That, if accepted, would be a good 
Russian base for further aggression; while, if not accepted, 
the advance would be continued to Candahar. After that, 
Captain Younghusband declines to discuss that “ infinite 
universe called the Destiny of Nations,” but evidently 
would watch and hold Chitral, where at present we are 
ill-prepared. So be it, if we must; but we still prefer the old 
policy of leaving Afghanistan to defend itself with a little 
help in money and arms, and fighting our own battle behing 
the Himalaya.—Dr. Jessopp furnishes an excellent account 
of the recent discovery in Brent Eleigh, Suffolk, of a monkish 
history of St. William of Norwich, the Saint said to have 
been crucified by the Jews in 1144, whose body worked 
innumerable miracles. The history throws curious light 
upon the manners of the age, and suggests to Dr. Jessopp 
serious doubts whether the popular idea of the anarchy pre- 
valent in the time of Stephen is not greatly exaggerated. 
Certainly, according to this book, it did not extend to East 
Anglia :— 

“The sheriff was quite able to repress any popular outbreak, 
and to protect the Jews from violence. If a rowdy squire com- 
mitted an outrage the crime was at any rate the subject of a 
formal inquiry. We hear nothing of hectoring knights and tur- 
bulent barons. Men move about from place to place without 
fear of molestation. Trade goes on without hindrance. Com- 
merce, too, appears to be flourishing ; for we hear more than once 
of sailors and their ships delivered by St. William’s prayers from 
the perils of the deep. The names of county magnates are the 
same names which appear, in the persons of their ancestors and 
descendants, in the annals of the earlier and the after-time. The. 
diocesan synods are held regularly, and the clergy attend them in 
large number. From anything that appears to the contrary, the 
East Anglian folk were living quietly and happily, the bond of 
kindred indeed singularly close, and the mutual affection of 
parents and children conspicuously strong.” 





Professor Max Miiller sends an interesting account of 
Madame Blavatsky, whom he believes to have been originally 
a rather hysterical young woman with a thirst for a new 
creed, which she fancied she had found in India. She probably 
believed this creed, but towards its diffusion she held miracles 
to be necessary, and accordingly invented them :— 

«When I expressed my regret to one of her greatest admirers 
that Madame Blavatsky should have lowered herself by these 
vulgar exhibitions, I was told, with an almost startling frankness, 
that no religion could be founded without miracles, and that a 
religion, if it was to grow, must be manured. These are the 
ipsissima verba of one who knew Madame Blavatsky better than 
anybody else; and after that it was useless for us to discuss this 
subject any further.” 


Dr. Max Miiller believes, of course, that Madame Blavatsky 
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placed her spiritual teachers in Thibet to avoid cross- 
questioning; but he says she was a clever woman who had 
really acquired some Indian learning :— 

«But when we come to examine what these depositaries of 
primeval wisdom, the Mahatmas of Tibet and of the sacred 
Ganges, are supposed to have taught her, we find no mysteries, 
nothing very new, nothing very old, but simply a medley of well- 
known though generally misunderstood Brahmanic or Buddhistic 
doctrines. There is nothing that cannot be traced back to 
generally accessible Brahmanic or Buddhistic sources, only every- 
thing is muddled or misunderstood. If I were asked what Madame 
Blavatsky’s Esoteric Buddhism really is, I should say it was 
Buddhism misunderstood, distorted, caricatured. There is nothing 
in it beyond what was known already, chiefly from books that 
are now antiquated. The most ordinary terms are misspelt 
and misinterpreted. Mahétma, for instance, is a well-known 
Sanskrit name applied to men who have retired from the world, 
who, by means of a long ascetic discipline, have subdued the pas- 
sions of the flesh and gained a reputation for sanctity and know- 
ledge. ‘That these men are able to perform most startling 
feats and to suffer the most terrible tortures is perfectly true. 
Some of them, though not many, are distinguished as scholars 
also; so much so that Mahdtma—titerally ‘great-souled ’—has 
become an honorary title. That some of these so-called 
Mahatmas are impostors is but too well known to all who have 
lived in India. I am quite ready, therefore, to believe that 
Madame Blavatsky and her friends were taken in by persons who 
pretended to be Mahatmas, though it has never been explained 
in what language even they could have communicated their 
Esoteric Buddhism to their European pupil. Madame Blavatsky 
herself was, according to her own showing, quite unable to gauge 
their knowledge or to test their honesty, and she naturally shared 
the fate of Ctesias, of Lieutenant Wilford, and of M. Jacolliot.” 
—Cavour’s judgment on the repeal of the Union is curious, 
not only because he thought that repeal would be most in- 
jurious to Ireland, and especially to Irish prosperity, but 
because he thought English adhesion to the plan a simple im- 
possibility. He hada mind which foresaw, but the existence 
of a statesman like Mr. Gladstone as an English popular 
favourite was beyond its range. He could as easily have 
imagined a French Minister who would restore the privileges 
of the great Provinces. 

Apart from politics, the Contemporary Review is dull. The 
subjects are either abstruse, or, as in Vernon Lee’s “ May- 
Day Dialogue,” the treatment is obscure. Vernon Lee’s sub- 
ject is the ever-recurring one,—the proper means of elevating 
the poor; but though we have read her paper most carefully, 
.and with the pleasure her style always imparts, we have no 
idea of the counsel she wishes to prevail. The rich are, 
apparently, to make themselves good and wise for the benefit 
of the poor; but how is not stated. We suppose this is the 
summary of Vernon Lee’s teaching :— 

“We must train ourselves to disliking injustice and suffering 
irrespective of where and when, and to dislike it worst only where 
it really exists in largest amount or acutest degree, closing our 
ears and eyes to the fallacious appearance, the mere hallucination 
of our egoism, that things are worse because they happen to be 
under our eyes: they are not, any more than objects are bigger 
because they are near. Or rather, I should have said, let us use 
the present, the near at hand, to learn from it what must be the 
future and distant, getting to know the larger by our knowledge 
of the smaller, instead of letting the smaller make us forgetful 
of the larger.” 

If we understand that dictum at all, we prefer the old one, 
“Do the good that is nearest your hand,” if only because you 
are so much more likely actually to do it.——Mr. S. Whit- 
man’s paper on “The Anti-Semitic Movement” is full of 
highly interesting facts, illustrating the universality of the 
movement against the Jews; but the writer’s deduction is not 
quite clear. We take it to be that the Jew advances only 
where the race around him is intellectually weak, and that 
consequently the true defence against him is to cultivate 
character in the Christian. Then the Jew will cease to 
succeed. That may be true enough; but it is a counsel of 
perfection taking ages to accomplish, a work which the 
Russians, for example, want to accomplish now. Mr. Whit- 
man’s attribution of a wish for dominance to Jews is contrary 
to much received opinion; but it is, we believe, true, and 
accounts for some of the detestation in which they are held. 
We were hardly aware, by-the-way, that this detestation was 
so strong in Austria :—‘ A Prince Liechtenstein is the avowed 
chief of an influential party bent on the boycott of the Jews 
—nay, on their exterminaton. Parliament and town council 
are charged with Anti-Semitic electricity, which produces 
periodical explosive shocks. As we write, the Viennese 
Municipal Elections have resulted in the return of forty-six 
Anti-Semites, which gives this party one-third of the Council. 
In former years the Anti-Semites were retarned by the lower 





classes, but at these elections they received a large number of 
votes from the well-to-do class (Daily Chronicle, April 18th). 
A Vienna newspaper winds up its daily matter in the sense of 
Cxterum censeo, Judeum esse delendum. The hatred and 
vilification of the Jew in Austria are only limited by the 
capacity to lend them public expression.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———— 

Miss Wilton. By Emilie Warren. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., 
Boston and New York.)—This story is not without indications of 
considerable ability ; but it is not, on the whole, ability put to its 
best use. There are too many characters, and not always well- 
outlined characters ; and the society sketches are somewhat con- 
fused and wanting in interest. But Miss Warren has probably 
better work in her than is embodied in Miss Wilton. 

The Library Review. Edited by Kineton Parkes. (Hutchinson 
and Co.)—We have the first volume of this “ Record of Current 
Literature.” The criticisms are signed, a practice for which 
much is to be said; but which somehow does not—in this country, 
at least —seem to command more confidence than the more con- 
venient anonymity. It must be allowed that some of the gentle- 
men who contribute to The Library Review do not want courage. 
The reviewer of the Pagan Review is a conspicuous example. 
To coin the word “ unvirile”—by which he seems to mean what 
most people call “ decent ”—is one of the least of his ventures. 
We have also received the ninth volume (new series) of Great 
Thoughts (A. W. Hall). 

The One Good Guest. By L. B. Walford. (Longmans.)—This 
is not Mrs. Walford’s best work, but it has a good deal of humour 
in it, and could not have been written by any author who had not 
a great gift for sprightly and skilful portraiture. It has remained 
too long without notice. But Mrs. Walford is so able a writer 
that we are disposed to procrastinate reviewing any book of her’s 
when we find her at anything but her highest mark. From any 
unknown author we should have thought it a book of very great 
promise. 

The Life of Miguel de Cervantes. By Jas. Fitzmaurice Kelly. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This Life of Cervantes is very pleasant as 
well as instructive reading. While there is no educated person, 
we suppose, who is not familiar with Cervantes’ great work, 
“ Don Quixote,” probably few know much about the author’s life. 
Cervantes, born at Alcala de Henares in 1547, died in the same 
year as Shakespeare. He lived in an age and a country where the 
conditions of life were stormy and adventurous. Columbus had dis- 
covered a new continent; Cortés had shattered the empire of the 
Aztecs ; and Pizarro had conquered Peru. Cervantes in his youth 
heard around him the echoes of these stirring events, and his 
own early life was also full of adventures. He joined the force 
of Don John of Austria, and fought at the battle of Lepanto,—a 
glorious memory which he loved to dwell on in his after-life. But 
his soldiering brought him no reward, and his writing little more. 
His whole life was a struggle against poverty. The success of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote’ was immediate; it has been translated into many lan- 
guages and read in many lands. Spain could find no higher employ- 
ment, it seems, for her greatest author than that of a tax-gatherer 
and a process-server. England—which, in this nineteenth century, 
thought a school inspectorship a suitable recognition of the 
merits of one of the greatest of her poets—can hardly afford 
to carp at Spain for not doing more for Cervantes in the 
sixteenth; but it is sad to think that his great powers of mind 
and commanding genius were cramped and circumscribed by the 
necessity for harassing toil in mean and sordid employments, in 
order to support his family. ‘ Don Quixote” is the only book by 
which Cervantes is now known. He wrote much for the stage; 
but it must be confessed that he had no dramatic gift, and his 
plays were unsuccessful, and rejected alike by managers and 
actors. The medieval pastoral-romance style of writing was in 
its noontide when Cervantes began, and the “Galatea ” is one of 
these romances. Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly describes it with a fine 
and subtle sense of humour that makes, perhaps, some of the 
pleasantest reading in this most attractive book; but the taste 
for such creations was dying-out in Spain. The people had been 
stirred by the long struggle which ended in the expulsion of the 
Moors and the consolidation and unity of the Kingdom, and they 
wished the romances of their day to reproduce the realities of 
those struggles and that conquest, and not the sentimental and 
unreal loves and sorrows of highly artificial shepherds and 
shepherdesses. Cervantes wrote a series of short stories called 
“ Novelas Ejemplares,” and a novel, “ Pérsiles and Sigismunda,” 
with a long and involved plot, which was his last work. 
These are all ably described and criticised in the book; 
one only wonders in reading them that they should have 
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fallen so far short of the height to which he attained in “ Don 
Quixote.” We think, perhaps, considering how few English 
people can read and understand Spanish, the quotations in that 
language are almost too numerous, and also that Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly is rather too fond of using words which are far-fetched and 
sound pedantic. Surely, for such words as “retrospicient,” 
“‘temerariousness,” “ inquisitionary,” &c., simpler and more com- 
prehensible ones might be substituted; but this is a trifling 
matter, and does not really detract from the charm and interest 
of the book. 

Constance. By F. C. Philips. 3 vols. (Ward and Downey.) 
—This is a “society novel” of the regulation pattern. Three 
thin loosely printed volumes, which might have been compressed 
into one, are anyhow easy to read, and do admirably well to fill 
up a library book-box. ‘The subject we hardly need describe. 
There is only one topic that seems to interest the public for 
which these books are written. Mr. Philips brings himself up 
to date by flavouring his tale with a dash of hypnotism. He 
writes better than most society novelists, and would be worth 
reading if he would take a subject that would interest men and 
women of sense. 


Stray Records. By Clifford Harrison. 2 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—Mr. Harrison has put together a number of recollections 
in these twovolumes. There are experiences of his own met with 
in the exercise of his profession as a reciter; there are reminis- 
cences of kinsfolk and friends and of not a few distinguished per- 
sons with whom he has come into contact,—Browning, Tennyson, 
Dean Stanley, and Charles Kingsley among them; and there are 
recollections which have to do with places more than persons. 
There is a chapter, which is well worth reading, on “ Parsons’ 
Reading.” Mr. Harrison thinks that, “as a class, parsons read 
admirably.” This is a little startling, and certainly different from 
what the laity commonly think We cannot think that Mr. 
Harrison is right in applying the same canon to the reading 
of the Prayers and of the Lessons. Surely when Isaiah rises 
“on a wind of prophecy,” when Ezekiel denounces the false 
shepherds, when St. Paul applies his close and cogent reasoning, 
the reader shculd not use the same tones. Mr. Harrison, in 
fact, seems to recommend monotone both for Prayers and for 
Lessons. Amusing stories are not wanting to the records. The 
best belong to the writer’s own experiences. We hear, for instance, 
of a lady who, having been disappointed by Mr. Harrison’s illness, 
in proposing another engagement wrote that she “must request 
that, if Mr. Harrison is ill this year, he will give her at least a 
week’s notice.” It is interesting to hear that Charles Kingsley 
was not always in the mood which inspired him with the pean to 
the East Wind. On one occasion he said to Mr. Harrison, when 
the wind was from the north-east, “ Here is a wind which will kill 
you if you give it the chance. ..... It is an assassin.” We are 
told that Kingsley received a letter of sympathy on the occasion 
of his wife’s illness from Dean Stanley. He examined it for many 
minutes. At last he said: “I have every reason to believe that 
this is a very kind letter of sympathy from Stanley. I feel sure 
it is. Yet the only two words I can even guess at are ‘ heartless 
devil !’” 

In Gold and Silver. By George H. Ellwanger. (Appleton, 
New York.)—In his first paper, “The Golden Rug of Kerman- 
ghat,’ Mr. Ellwanger assumes a somewhat Monte-Cristo air. 
Only millionaires could buy rugs at such cost. The angling ex- 
periences, too, have something of the romantic kind. One has 
heard again and again of this mysterious secret by which some 
fishermen attract their prey. But has it any existence? The 
only one that we ever heard of that seemed at all likely was got 
by boiling a heron’s legs. Is there any attraction in the heron’s 
legs that brings the fish about him? There is something dis- 
tinctly picturesque about In Gold and Silver. 


A Handbook of the Church. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.)—A volume full of useful facts, which should prove a 
whole armoury of weapons for any one who has to concern him- 
self with the question of Disestablishment. Some statements 
commonly made, especially as to Church income, will receive 
here a wholesome correction. Mr. Mulhall, for instance, in his 
“Dictionary of Statistics (1884),” says, under the head of 
“Tithes”: “In England and Wales, 11,784 clergymen collect 
£4,054,400,—say, £342 each.” Let the number stand (though there 
is much to be said on this head), and the statement should be, 
** 11,784 clergymen collect £2,412,103, reduced now by deprecia- 
tion to £1,800,000, and further by rates to £1,600,000,—say, 
£144 each.” The figure 4,054,400 is exact ; but nearly a million is 
taken off for Lay Impropriators, Schools, and Colleges, and another 
sum of £680,000 for Clerical Appropriators. The figures given 
for voluntary contributions to Church purposes are very in- 
structive. Some misprints (see, for instance, p. 146) might be 
corrected with advantage. . 





The Eve of the French Revolution. By Edward J. Lowell. (Gay 
and Bird.)—This is a very careful study of an important subject. 
The writer is dominated throughout by a judicial temper. Facts 
about which exaggerated views are commonly held, are set in their 
true light. The upshot of it all may be described by saying that 
things under the ancien régime were bad, but not so bad as they 
have been sometimes represented. In some parts of France the 
peasantry were deplorably poor; in others, they were better off 
than the same class elsewhere. An English traveller, writing in 
1789 of North-Eastern France, says, “all the people look happy,” 
and thinks that the great difference that he sees between England 
and France is “ in favour of the former.”’ Arthur Young, at about 
the same time, writing of Languedoc, takes much the same view. 
But, as Mr. Lowell remarks, “ these descriptions would give too 
favourable an idea if they were taken for the whole of France.” 
The taxation was very heavy, though not so heavy as has been 
represented. Mr. Lowell rightly discredits M. Taine’s estimate 
that the peasants paid in this way “over 80 per cent. of their 
income.” He pertinently asks: “If a man could pay that pro- 
portion to the Government year after year, and not die of want, 
how very prosperous a man living on the same land must be to- 
day if his taxes amount only to one-quarter or one-third of his 
income.” The unfairness of the system by which so many were 
exempt, and the corruption of the Administration, made the 
burdens intolerable. One of the most interesting parts of the 
book is the account of the Encyclopedists. Diderot comes out as 
one of the ablest, and, at the same time, one of the most men- 
dacious of mankind. When a writer makes his principal witness. 
out of a biography which had no existence except in his own 
imagination, “ our confidence in his facts is hopelessly lost.” 

Letters from a Mahratta Camp during the Year 1809. By Thomas. 
Duer Broughton. With Introduction by Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. 
(A. Constable.)—This is a volume of “Constable’s Oriental Mis- 
cellany.” The writer of the letters was in 1809 in command of 
the escort of the British Resident at the Court of Scindia,—the 
“Court” being at that time in the “camp.” Sir M. Grant-Duff 
points out in his introduction, with admirable force, the moral of 
the volume. Generally, this is,—‘See what went on in India 
before we “struck up the swords of the combatants and com- 
manded peace”! and see also what would happen again if we 
were to withdraw our moderating power!’ Mr. Naoroji the other 
day spoke of India as suffering from the evils of “ an alien domina- 
tion.” The Pax Britannica is, anyhow, very much better than the 
state of things revealed in these letters. Nor is the eighteen 
millions remitted—if that is the right sum—a very high price 
to pay for it. Here is one picture out of many which Captain 
Broughton describes :—“ All descriptions of people belonging te 
the army are employed throughout the day foraging in the corn- 
fields, which are abundant and very luxuriant in the neighbour- 
hood of the camp. The whole plain is covered with them, loading 
their cattle, which are allowed to graze about at leisure while 
their masters are employed in tearing up and destroying; what 
they do not require for their own use, they hawk about the camp 
forsale.” And this sort of thing went on most years. Then there 
was slave-hunting. The writer, who is not in the least surprised 
by what he sees, tells us how two of his head-servants wanted to 
buy four girls, how these were brought and offered for 300 rupees. 
Where in India is there any other strong hand besides the English 
that would stop these horrors ? 

The Inns of Court and Chancery. By W. J. Loftie, F.S.A., with 
Illustrations hy Herbert Railton. (Seeley and Co.)—This is a 
beautiful book. The illustrations are in great part by Mr. 
Railton, but a few have been added by Mr. Pearce, and one or. two 
old engravings have been reproduced with advantage. There is 
not wanting a certain affectation in Mr. Railton’s work, but it is 
a pleasant affectation; a kind of ideal quaintness seems to be 
characteristic of his style. It suits architectural subjects, when 
not treated professionally, very well. What he gives us actually 
exists, but when we see it in Mr. Railton’s drawings we get a new 
idea, it may be a better idea, of what we have seen before. Pro- 
bably this is inevitable when an artist is dealing with Early 
English or Decorated architecture, but a plainer style is very well 
suited, as may be seen in Mr. Pearce’s drawing of a corner in Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, on p. 60, for later periods. The conditions 
of illustration are obviously difficult. Part of an old building 
has to be detached from its surroundings, and the effect is 
necessarily not quite the same as that which we see in our 
everyday walks. Take, for example, p. 65, where we have the 
gateway of Lincoln’s Inn which leads into the Fields with the end 
of the Hall at one side. It is very pretty, but certainly idealised 
Mr. Railton is well known as an illustrator, and we venture to 
point out the dangers of his methods, more with an eye to his 
imitators than himself. In their hands the effort to produce a 
picture will perhaps lead to positive incorrectness, and an over- 
luxuriousness of ornament which will not be very pleasing. 
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Necessarily, the letterpress in such a book is in a secondary 

sition. It has been carefully compiled by Mr. Loftie, who notes 
that Goldsmith is curiously solitary among great men in having 
diedin the Temple. In dealing with the suppression of the Tem- 
plars, we ought to read “the Council of Vienne (1312) ” instead 
of Vienna; Mr. Round gives references which throw doubt on 
the De Mandeville effigy in the church. A singular point in the 
history of ecclesiastical architecture is illustrated by the Chapel 
at Lincoln’s Inn, which marks the transitory Laudian Gothic 
revival. It was certainly designed by Inigo Jones, though some 
doubt may be expressed about St. Albans, Wood Street. Mr. 
Loftie has collected interesting notes of the inhabitants.and office- 
bearers of the Inns, and has shown skill in suggesting a great 
deal, while the space at his disposal was small. On p. 65, Herring’s 
elevation to the See of Bangor should be dated June 18th, 1737, 
instead of 1738. 
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Iram (L.), Clenched Antagonisms, cr 8V0 ..........06+ aaaep (Digby & Long) 2/ 
Kappey (8.), Double Ruin, Cr 8V0 .......ecceeseeseesenseestereeeesseeeeeees (Remington) 2/0 


Keith (L.), Mr. By-Ends of Fair-Speech, cr 8vo ..... 
Kingscote (H.), English Baby in India, 12mo .......... 
Lambton (A. H.), From Prison to Power, 2 vols. 8v0...........-... (Remington) 21/0 
Macdonald (G.), Heather and Snow, 2 vols. cr 8vo ......... (Chatto & Windus) 23/0 
Maitland (Hon. Mrs ), Herman & Jack Frost’s Castle,"cr 8vo(Digby & Lonz) 1/6 
Majoroni (E.), A Living Statue, cr 8V0.............00s0000 hei 
Marshall (E.), Boscombe Chine, cr 8vo .............. 
Miers (H A.), Soil in Relation to Health, cr 8vo ... 





(Son 3/6 
accaidmmbes coteueaanan (Seeley) 1/6 
(Maemillan) 3/6 






















Millis (C. T.), Metal Plate Work, Cr 870 ............s0sse-ccsssseeseesescceeseces (Spon) 9/0 
Moran (J. J.), Deformed Idol, cr 8vo ..... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Morton (E. A.), Man or Beast, cr 8V0 .......00:eecsecseeeeeeeresseneee os (arrowsmith) 2/0 
Morris (W. 0’C,), Napoleon, Warrior, &€., CF 8V0 .....ccssceeseeeeeees (Patnam’s) 5/0 
Munro (J.), Romance of Electricity, cr 8vo...........- eee; iy | /0 
Nisbet (H.), Jolly Roger, cr 8V0.......s0.e000008 (Digby & Long) 2/0 
‘One Hundred Desserts, cr 8vo .........+ ahs kad dsddasedacacedusastansuaceacsucaves Putnam’s) 2/6 
Orpen (A. E.), Chronicle of the Sid, Cr 8V0  .........seceeeesneeces sseicscceresQieeetey 4/0 
Oxley (J. M.), Fergus Mactavish, cr 8vo........... aitnnainean (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Paul and Virginia, illustrated by Laguillermie, 12mo ............... (Putnam's) 6/0 
Penderel (R.), Wilfrid Waide, cr 8v0................060 pvseceshtttncwentnataaineaa (S. Low) 6/0 
Phelps (E. S.), Donald Marcy, 12mo........ maaiinie .(Heinemann) 3/6 
Poore (G. V.), Essays in Rnral Hygiene, cr 8V0 ..........00.ceceereeeee (Longmans) 6/6 
Puller (F. W ), Primitive Saints and the See of Rome, cr 8vo ...(Longmans) 7/6 
Rae-Brown (C.), Very cag, Naira 12mo.... ... sdnlecenaniniieieniaiit manne (Routledge) 2/0 
Rawnsley (H. D.), Valete, Tennyson, &€., Cr 8VO  ....ecee.ceeeeeeeees Maclehose) 5/0 
Robinson (W.), Cottage Gardening, cr 8vo ........... (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
®t. Aubyn (D.), Garland of Thorns, cr 8V0..............00 és (Remington) 3/6 
je (A, H.), Social Life among the Assyrians, cr 8Vo ............0+88... (R.T.3.) 2/6 
Schweinitz (G. E. de), Diseases of the Eye, 80 ..............0cceeeceee (Charchill) 18/0 
Selby (T. G.), Lesson of a Dilemma, cr 8Vvo ........ mineeal (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Smith (W. C.), Selection from Poems, Cr 8V0  .......cscccceeeeeceeceeeee (Maclehose) 3/6 





Snow (H.), Treatise on Cancer, 870 ......ccccccccccssssscecceecceceecscceeees (Churchill) 15/0 
Spencer (H.), System of Ethics, Vol. II., 8vo.............. (Williams & Norgate) 12/6 











Statham (H. H.), Form and Design in Music, cr 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Stephens (H. C.), Parochial Self-Government, 4to ..............066 Longmans) 12/6 
Sutter (J.), Colony of Mercy, cr 8V0 see..sse.ccceesseeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
BEGOE PtP, OF ONO secs sicseceinceasessdcatsdscccctcctveeccerexcsseé moeneaced (R.T.8.) 2/6 
Taylor (A.), Sanitary Inspectors’ Handbook, cr 8vo sali (Lewis) 5/0 
‘Walker (J. C.), The Teaching of Jesus, cr 8vo......... (W. Blackwood) 3/6 
Wemyss (E.), A Notable Woman, Cr 8V0...........csceceeceeseeceeeeeces (Remington) 3/6 


Wiley (W. H.), Yosemite, Alaska, &c., 4to ....... (Engineering Office) 15,0 
Wood (C, J.), Survivals in Christianity, cr 80 ......006..sseeceeceees Macmillan) 6/0 
Wright (J.), Early Bibles in America, 8vo...... sidianoucounedeteumonsvenss (Putnam’s) 10/6 


LIBERTY & CO’S MUSLINS. 


The new deliveries comprise original designs in bright and dainty effects. 

The Wave-Crape Cloths and Gossamers in “ Lizerty’’ Oolourings are 
meal, adapted for Artistic Draperies. 

The Printed and Woven Muslins, in Stripes, Spots, and Sprays (Floral 
and Conventional designs), for effective Curtains and Hangings. 

Prices—Wave-Crapes, 36in wide, 9d per yard. ossamers, 54in. 
wide, 1s. per yard. Printed Muslins, 27 in. wide, 4d. per yard. oven 
Muslins, 48 to 72 in. wide, from 1s. upwards. New Pattern-Books pust-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


| The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be 
| taken when the first pair of spectacles is required, as, 
| unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are 
| ewactly suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which 
cannot afterwards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon- 
oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic 
SPECT ACLES Optician, and Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its 
* | Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted — 1 
free of charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.O., respect- 
ing spectacles for all forms of defective vision. An 

| ing sp for all form 
| appointment in writing is desirable in the case of 
| those coming from a distance. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 








FIRST 





‘SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £391,800,000. 
“ UNDERWEAR AND ERTS - 
Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. —The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 
Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHHAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, Ww, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. | N STI TUTI Oo N. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
JBN. NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
TRADE-MaRK, *tion to 
- DENT and CoO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
66 
VINOLIA” PERFUMES 
ARZ 
PURE, CONCENTRATED, DELICATE. 

















15 Kinds now supplied, at ls. 9d. and 3s. each. 








EPRESENTATIVE MEETING OF CHURCHMEN. 


PARTICULARS OF PROCEEDINGS. 
TUESDAY, May 16th, 1893 


10.30.—Holy Communion in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

2 30.—Representative Gathering of Churchmen, consisting of the Houses of Con- 
vocation, Houses of Laymen, Elected Churchwardens, &., to express 
their strong objection to the Established Church (Wales) Bill (commonly 
known as the Welsh Suspensory Bill), in the Albert Hall, Sonth Ken- 
sington. 

The Speakers will include the Archbishops of Canterbury and York ; the Duke 
of Argyll, K.G.; the Earl of Selborne; the Bishops of London, Durham, and 
Manchester; Sir John Mowbray, M.P., Professor Jebb, M P., Mr, R. Bosworth 
Smith, Mr. Cornwallis West, and Mr. Alderman Phillips, 

The Representatives will occupy the platform and amphitheatre, 

The whole of the balcony and gallery will be free to Churchmen desirous of 
joining in the Protest. 

The boxes and seats in the arena will be reserved under special conditions. 

Applications for tickets may be sent forthwith to either of the Hon. Secre- 
taries— The Rev. H. GRANVILLE DICKSON, M.A., 

hurch Defence Institution, 
9 Bridge Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
SIDNEY W. FLAMANK, Esq,, 
the Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPO- 

SITION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY will have time next 

term for a few more LECTURE COURSES; school-classes and private pupils.— 
143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


Or to— 











ECTURER.—A Gentleman of several years’ experience, 
excellent manner, and clear address, is open for engagements as above. 
Subjects—E ies, in any branch; Politics (Radical) ; Social or Moral Re- 
forms; Literary, especially Irish Literary Subjects; Historical, Qourses could 
be arranged for, or would act for Society with congenial objects. Oan be met in 
London for few “ays.—Addres:, “ LECTURER,” 15 Arlington Roa, London N.W. 
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| | Riaeiieaiiedieiietinnas COLLEG E. 
Head-Master : 
Rey. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Chaplain : 
Rey. C. CHAMBERS, B.A., Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident Masters, 

Denstone College is a Church of England Public School for 300 boys. Sitna- 
tion most healthy, on a hill on the borders of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
within easy reach of Manchester, Birmingham, Derby or Crewe. Furnished 
with all modern appliances with a view to efficiency, health, and comfort, The 
Modern Side prepares Boys for business and special examinations ; on the Clas- 
sical Side there are Exhibitions to the Universities. 

Terms, 34 guineas a year ; Head-Master’s House, 48 guineas. 

Boys can be kept during the holidays at a charge of £1a week. One of the 
Clerical Masters resides in the College during vacations. 

For Prospectus and Views of the College, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to 
the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—FIVE SCHOLAR.- 

SHIPS at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve 

months. TWO EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually. A new Library and 
Museum have recently been opened.—Terminal fee, 25 guineas, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE & TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &. 
The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


es COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system ; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
ing. 


ELSTED SCHOOL —Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one of £20. Candiiates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £56 per annum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 

















EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 

PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. R. 

ARNOLD EDGELL, M.A.—Preparation for the Universities, Professions, 

and Services. Scholarships, in value from £20 to £40, to be competed for in 

July. NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL 29th. Fees moderate.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 




















PresipENT—LEWIS FRY, Esq. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT—The Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
Heap-Mistress—Miss BURNS, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, May 5th. 

Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern House, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Ce:il Ro:d, Clifton, Bri-tol. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up Vacant Scholarships and Exhibitions will BEGIN on TUESDAY, 
July 11th.—For details apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Deans Yard, Westminster. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
GREEK PROFESSORSHIP. 
The Professorship of Greek will be vacant next Session, owing to the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Talfourd Ely. Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in not later 


than June 5th, 
ART PROFESSORSHIP. 
The Council are prepared to receive applications for the Art Professorship, 
— next epee Applications, with testimonials, to be sent in not later 
than June Sth. 





Ror4t AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
OIRENCESTER. ?, 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Practical and Scientity Tener eand 

in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c, ™ 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Oour i 

Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL, — <* ° Tastruction, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS._TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS of yh 
to £50; and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the Cole & 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 5th to 8th 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to i 

. J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited 

YORK STREET CHAMBERS, ‘ 
BRYANSTON SQUARE, 

Sets of Rooms from £2 to £5 per month. 

General Dining-Room, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

4 SHIPS and TEN COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS will be AWARDED by 
EXAMINATION in JULY. This College is recognised as a School of Science 
bp A sileges of Physicians and Surgeons.—Full particulars of the HEAD. 


| ge tered SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
i — oo — 80 = 100 guineas a year, according to age. Re- 
erence permitted to the v. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire,— 
The SUMMER TERM will begin on TUESDAY, ae 2nd. wa . 


UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD, : 
Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, ané@ 

4 ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. A Scholarship, value £30, and Two Mackay 
Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, 
value £25, for four years, offered in September.—Apply to SECRETARY, 
30 Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 3lst, and JUNE 

Ist. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
ye mre for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE,. 











_ LADIES’ 





























UGBY SCHOOL—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIP will begin TUESDAY, June 6th. Particulars may be 
obtained from HEAD-MASTER, 


DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 
-4 SOHOOL.—Superintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 
neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Miss E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained (free of charge) by sending a t of ts to 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 














requir . Je 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr, G. B, 





All particulars of both Professorships to be obtained from 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


F R 





USE 


PURE OONOENTRATED 


OCIETY of AUTHORS. 


This Society is established for the maintenance and 
defence of Literary Property. It advises members on 
their agreements, provides its members with a legal 
opinion for nothing, and investigates all cases and 
questions and dsputes connected with the Law of 
Copyright and Literary Property. The present num- ° 
ber of wembers is 950.—By order, 

4 Portugal Street, G.HERBERT THRING, 





Y’S 














2 MABSY, } Secs Cc Oo Cc Oo A e Lincoln's Inn, W.C Secretary. 
IRKBECK BANK.|. RAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. Sir 0. A, Oameron, M.D., says:—I have never 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. ' ’ - —— 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” Ss? UPS, PRESERVED PRU- 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. op VISIONS, and 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The chief 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French ape O They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application:to DUNVILLE and 0@., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. . : 








of Holloway’s Pills. 


wonder of modern times. 
Medicine increases the appetite, strengthens the 
stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects biliousness, 
and prevents flatulency, purifies the system, invigo- 
rates the nerves, and reinstates sound health. 
enormous demand for these Pills throughout the 
globe astonishes everybody, and a single trial con- 
vineces the most sceptical that no medicine equals 
Holloway’s Pills in its ability to remove all com- 
— incidental to the human race. 
lessing to the afflicted, and a boon to 
under internal or external disease. J 
tion o° -the blood, removal of all restraints from 
the secretive organs, and gentle aperient action, are | 
the prolific sources of the extensive curative range 


portED MEAS. Also, 
}SSENCE of BEKF, BEBF ‘THA, 


This incomparable 





The 





— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





 ‘caccniniaa, tor iNVALLUD. 
They are a 

all who labour 
The purifica- 








CAUTION—BEW AKK UF LMITALIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
| 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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sry Saturday, commencing May 6th, 24 pp., price 
ons me post-free, direct from the Office, 
: 10s. 10d. per annum. 


THE TECHNICAL WORLD. 


A Journal of Technical and Secondary Education. 
CONTENTS OF * is Siete 
SoTrs AND COMMENTS: A CriTICAL REvI or 

* ae i. By Professor W. Garnett, Prin- 
cipal of the Durkam College of Science, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

2, Tue Lonpon County COUNCIL: A SumMMARY OF 
THE REPORT TO THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
TECHNICAL Epucation. By H. Llewellyn Smith, 
M.A., B.Sc. Part I. 

THe Woriv’s TEcHNIcAL Press: A DIGEsT, 
WITH AN EXTENDED SumMMARY OF IMPORTANT 
ARTICLES. 7 

Tur PRESENT STATUS OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE UniTED Kinepom: (a) THE WoRK OF 
THE CouNTY PataTINE OF LANCASTER; AN 
OrricisL SuMMARY,. By J. A. Bennion, Director 
of Technical Education. (b) SHorTeR Notices 
FROM OTHER CENTRES. 

5, THe WoRLD’s TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
I, NorrrncHamM: UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ANDTHE 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

6. Tue WEEK’S News: A Birp’s-EYE VIEW OF 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
Kinepom. 

SprciaAL ARTICLES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION; 
Reviews OF Books, &e. 

Temporary Offices: 14 Langham Place, W. 


ro) 


— 


7. 


‘Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR MAY. 


Tue FINANCIAL SCHEME OF THE HOME-RULE BILL. 
By Nemo, 

Some ASPECTS OF HOME-RULE. By W.E. H. Lecky. 

Tue Recent Eciipese. By Sir R. 8S. Ball, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 

A May-Day D1atocur. By Vernon Lee. 

Tue Potwy or Leo XIII.: a REJOINDER FROM 
Rome. By Father Brandi, S.J, 

CuRIST IN MODERN THEOLOGY. By Professor A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. 

Tur ANTI-SemMITIC MOVEMENT. By Sidney Whitman. 

A GARDEN IN Stone. By A. E, P. R. Dowling. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE CRIME, By 
Rev. A. A. W. Drew. 

PROFESSOR WEISMANN’S THEORIES. By Herbert 
Speucer. 
IspisTER and Co,, Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 

THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MAY, 1893. 


Tur Union—a Sona. By A!gernon Charles Swin- 
burne. 

Tue Invasion oF INDIA By Russia. (With a Map.) 
By Captain Younghusband, 

Sr. Witiiam oF Norwicn. By the Rev. Dr, Jessopp. 

Esoteric Buppxism. By Professor Max Miiller. 

My Maverick. By R. B. Townshend, 

THE AGRAM Mummy. By Mrs. McClure. 

** FALSTAFF” AND THE NEW ITALIAN OPERA, 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

A Wak 1x ALExanpRIA. By Alfred Raymund 
Dowling. 

Tue HAWAIIAN REVOLUTION. By Theo. H. Davies. 

Asprcts OF TENNYSON.—V. TENNYSON AS A NATURE 


By 


Port. By Theodore Watts. 

An ImpeRIAL UNIVERSITY FOR WomMEN. By the 
Rev. Canon Browne, 

THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON Race. By the 


Hon. John W, Fortescue. 
Count CavouR ON THE REPEAL OF THE UNION. 
By Lady Mary Wood. 
NOTICEABLE Books: 
1, TocQuEVILLE’s SOUVENIRS, 
Hon. Lord Acton. 
2, Toe NatTurALIST IN La PuatTa. 
homanes, 
3. Lena’s PICTURE. 
4. NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
Alfred Lyall. 
5. JOURNAL DES PRISONS DE MON PERE, DE MA 
MERE, ET DES MIENNES. By R. E. Prothero. 
6. THe Poetry OF Lorp DE TaBLEY By R. 
Le Gallienne. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Company. 


By the Right 
By Professor 


By Sir M. E. Grant-Duff. 
By Sir 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 931, MAY, 1893. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THe Russian ACQUISITION OF MANCHURIA, 

ADDISCOMBE: THRE Fast INDIA COMPANY’S MILITARY 
CoLtueGe. By Major W. Brcadfcot. 

Tue Last Days OF AN EMPIRE, 

SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE.—No. V. 

OUANANICHE. By Lieut.-Colonel Andrew Haggard, 
D.S.0. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN. 

Eariscourt, Chaps. 17-20, 

Diary OF AN Ipte Doctror—III. LA Maponna DEL 
Buon Camino. By Axel Munthe, 

THE REAL REJECTED ADDRESSES, 
Lowe. 

Tue EvoLution oF GAMES aT BALL. 
G. Hutchinson, 

Rosert Bruce’s Heart, By Aubrey ce Vere. 

THE ARMY AND CiviL War. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR THE UNION. 


WILi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


By Robert W. 


By Horace 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





LiFe 


IN THE HAREM. 





The First EDIvTIoNn of Miss FE. CHENNELL'S 
“RECOLLECTIONS or an EGYPTIAN 
PRINCESS” being exhausted, a New Edition 
is now in preparation, and will be published in 


the course of next week. 































LIFE 


PRIMARY 


New Work by the Bishop of Derry. | 
CONVICTIONS. 


Being Discussions on Subjects Connected with the Evidences of Christianity. 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. 


Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


Large 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, London. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., LL.D., &c. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, in 1 - ol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. | 
By the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Contents :—The PLEASURES of READING—BISHOP BERKELEY’S i 
and LETTERS—HANDEL—COBDEN and _ the 
SCHOOL—POLITICS and POLITICAL ECONOMY—A FRAGMENT on 
PROGRESS—The RELIGION of HUMANITY. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


MANCHESTER 1 

































FISHER’S. 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 












DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, 


hildren, and Infants, 











Minister. 





SIMPKIN 


MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
and CO., Limited, 





London: 


| 

AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOCKSELLERS’. 

Just published, 300pp., with Contents and Index, 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 53, 


MR. W. E, GLADSTONE : | 
A Life Misspent. 


A Series of Letters to and on the above by * * *. 


These epistolary portraits are drawn without | —— 
malice, and are the true and truthful Positive of Mr. 
Gladstone tie Politician, the Statesman, the Prime 


| KENT, and CO., Limited, 


| 


KENT 
GOLD MEDAI. 





Just published, pest 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


‘AMY CLAREFORT: 
A Eomance of the Year 1900. 
By a RISING AUTHOR, 
London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & G0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

*,* The first reprint of this famous volume in which the late Poet- Laureate 
made his earliest appearattée before the public. As far as possible the poems have 
been attributed to their respective authors. Four new poems have been added from 
the original MS., and the Cambridge Prize Poem on Timbuctoo has also been included 
in the volume. There will be a Large-Paper Edition, with Fac-similes of the MS., 
limited to 300 copies (all sold). 


WILLIAM KITCHEN PARKER, F.R.S. 


A Short Memoir. By T. Jrrrery Parxer, B.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Biology in the University of Otago, New Zealand, Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


The SOIL in RELATION to HEALTH. 


By Henry A. Miers, of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum, and Rocer Crosskey, M.A., D.P.H. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


LETTERS from QUEENSLAND. By the 


Times’ SpectaL CORRESPONDENT. Reprinted from the Times of December, 
1892, January and February, 1893. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


AMERE CIPHER. By Mary Ancera Dickens, 


Author of ‘‘ Cross Currents,” 3 vols. Crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. 

ACADEMY.—“ We have not had so strong a novel since Mr, Hardy gave us 
* Tess of the D'Urbervilles.’ ” 

BOOKMAN.—“ A notable book.” 

BLACK and WHITE.—“ A c'everer piece of work has seldom been seen be- 
tween the conventional boards of an English three-volume novel.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ A good and a careful piece of work, and deserves to be much 
commended.”’ 

SKETCH.—“‘As to novels, the most notab’e one I have seen is Miss Dickeas’s 
*A Mere Cipher.’ She has chosen a very difficult subject and her success is very 
considerable.”” 


The MARPLOT. By Sipvey Royse Lysacur. 


3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 

PALL MALL GAZEITE.—“ ‘The Marplot’ is a book which the reader can- 
not put down without a glow of honest pleasure. From the first page to the last 
it is well written, and the characters are real, huworons, and interesting men 
and women of like passions with ourselves...... This book is by and in itself of a 
very high excellence.” 

WORLD.—“It is not often that the path of the reviewer is brightened by so 
admirable a piece of work as Mr. Lysaght’s novel ‘The Marplot.’ The descrip- 
tions of scenery in Kerry are admirable, and the climax is full of pithos which 
the closing scene is not likely to dispel.” 

BOOKMAN.—“ There is not a dull paze in ‘ The Marp’ot.’ ”” 

SPEAKER,.—“ Instinct with something not far removed from genius from 
beginning to end...... It is, in truth, a fascinating story, to be read with unmixed 
enjoyment, and remembered for many a day after it his been laid aside.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MAN’S GREAT CHARTER. 
An Exposition of the Frst Chapter of Genesis. 


By FRED. E. COGGIN, M.A. 
Price 3s, 6d. 

“« Every page of this work bears witness to the writer’s fitness for his task. 
Mr. Coggin knows science, and he knows theology, and his attitude is worthy of 
all praise.”’— Daily Free Press, Aberdeen. 

“ This ‘ Exposition of the First Chapter of Genesis’ is an able book.’ —Spectator. 


London: JAMES NISBET and CO. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST, 


Now ready. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC, to the Time 


of the TrouWadors. By J. F. Rowsoruam. A New and Revised 
Edition, with further Notes. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








NEW POPULAR THREE-VOLUME NOVELS, 


DUAL LIVES. By J.C. Chillington. 


[From The Atheneum. ] 
“A decidedly interesting story.” 


ELSIE’S ART LIFE. By A. M. Diehl. 


[From The Daily Telegraph.] 


“« A brilliant novel dealing with the ‘inside track ’ of the musical 
profession. The author writes with intimate knowledge.” 


THROUGH THICK and THIN. By 


Marecery Ho.t.is. 


[From The Daily Telegraph. } 
“The central character of this novel, round which the interest 
and incidents of the story circulate, is a singularly unselfish and 
magnanimous girl.” 








“Mrs. Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which ne 
rival possesses in the same degree or kind. It is not, we fancy, 
a common experience for any one to leave one of these novels un- 
finished.”—Spectator. 


Between One and Two Million Copies of 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS 


have been sold since publication. 
A Sale excelled only, if excelled, by that of the 


Novels of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Dickens. 


Each Novel (of which there are 34) of this favourite Author can 
be had separately, well printed on good paper and 
neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





YO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The MAY CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and SECOND- 
HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
ost-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 
trand, London, W.C. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


PSTAIRS = and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THackERAY. 

The OOUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


| eines ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 1 sue ee 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings, Eight lawn-tennis courte ; 
large swimming-bath ; 250 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGER. 





£16,000,000. 











H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—_———_ 
OvTsIpE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
MD ings svcacveicnepnters saceuteeas s. £10 10 0] Narrow Column ..........000008 £310 0 
Half-Page ....... ewe 5 5 O| Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page ........ccccceeeee 212 6] Quarter-Column ,........cc0008 017 6 
Companies, t 


Outside Page ...ccccccsecsororeee £14 14 0] Inside Page ........soc0rrseserees £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 





Serms of Subscription, 
mene Yearly. 


yearty 
£1 8 6.....014 3.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Qolonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c.... ove ove ooo eee oe P10 C0038 Sune FS 


, rn Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the United early. 
Kingdon ... oe 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





SSR RS BASALT 
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sWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK by Dr. BONAR. 


PHILOSOPHY and POLITICAL 


RCONOMY in their HISTORISAL RELATIONS. By James Bonar, M.A, 
LL.D. Large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN 


v y By Joun Owen. 8vo, 480 pp., 10s. 6d. ‘* This very 
RENAISSANCT. ritten book’? (WESTMINSTER REVIEW) deals comprehen- 
learne “ith Chief Types of Renaissance Freethought. BOCCACCIO, BRUNO, 
sively with INL MACHIAVELLI, PETRARCH, POMPONAZZI, and 


Borer preceded by a Study of DANTE as a precursor of the Renaissance. 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 


ith Bibliography and Indices. By H. BUTLER CLARKE, M.A,, 
Ue, Feocier of to in the University of Oxford. 6s. ‘‘ Based on 
tare knowledge of Spanish literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and 
pape tomes critic,’—TImFs. ‘‘ The book should have a wide circulation, for 
“iis the wicket-gate into a fresh and healthy and luxuriant field of litera- 
ture.”—GLASGOW HERALD. 


The BIRTH and DEVELOPMENT 


ENT By Ff. E. Huvmr, F.L.S., F.S.A., Author of ‘Symbolism 
¢ ore gy be, 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘* A learned and suggestive study of 
zsthetio evolution, profusely illustrated with well-selected examples ”—TIMES, 


The BUDDHIST INFLUENCE on 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. By Artaur Litre, Author of “ Buddhism 
in Christendom.” 2s, 6d. 


COMPARATIVE GEOLOGY: Text- 


% Dr. Kayser (Marburg). Edited by Puitip Lake, M.’,, F.G.S., 
ory in od Scholar in the Univers‘ty of Cambridge. With 73 Plates and 
70 Figures in the Text (566 Illustrations in ali), 8vo, 188, ‘‘ Superior to all 
ae predecessors in respect to its Ulustrations and its thoroughness,”—NATORE, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Each 2s. 6d. 
61. DRUNKENNESS. By G. R. Wilson. 


“A very cogent and sustained argument on what is at present the unpopular 
side,” —TIMES, 


60. The EIGHT-HOURS QUESTION. ByJ. M. Robertson. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
1. ARNOLD BOLSOVER’S LOVE-STORY. By Thomas 


Pinkerton, Author of “ John Newbold’s Ordeal,” &c. 2 vols. 


g, A LIVING STATUE. By Giulia Majeroni. 3s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of ROMAN LAW. By 


D. Cuam1erR, Barrister-at-Law. 8ve,6s. ‘‘ A clear exposition of the clements 
of the subject.” —ScoTSMAN. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY of ENGLAND 


and WALES. By G. Puiiirrs Bevan, F.G.8., F.S.S. With 12 Coloured 
Double-Page Maps, 4s. 6d. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 








The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


17,210.—An East-End Committee ask for £5, to support a lighterman of excel- 
lent character for six weeks, when be will be able to return to his work. He 
broke his leg badly while at work twenty months ago, and has since then been 
supported by his club and the result of a benefit that his fellow-workmen got up 
forhim, After being laid up so long, the doctor says he will be «ble to take up 
his old work again in six wecks., He bas a large fan ily, 


11,837,—£9 2s, desired towards an allowance of 8s, a week to a respectable 
widow, aged 68. She has no children or other relatives in a position to help her, 
but her former employer contributes ls. per week towards her pens‘on, 


16,910.—Required, £2 10s., to continue help needed to restore to health a 
respectable servant now under special ticatment as out-patient at a hospital. 
She has had a long illness, and wi'l require treatment for some weeks further, 
when the doctor considers there will be a good prospect of a complete cure, 


16,819,—£3 5s, is asked for towards payment for a child in an Invalid Children’s 
Nursing Home at Loughton, The child has teen there for a year and six months, 
and — improved. A further stay of six months is necessary, as recovery is 
very slow. 


15,925.—A Southern Committee ask for £2 3s., to complete the cost of main- 
tenance of a blind girl who is learning to support herself at the Berners Street 
Institute for the Blind, 


13,018.—£6 10s, is needed to p'y 5s. a week towards the cost of keeping an 
orphan epileptic lad of 16 in the country. He is happy and well looked aiter, 
and at present earns 2s. 6d. a week by farm work. Any other work yet tried 
seems to increase his fits, but it is hoped that in time some more remunerative 
work may be found for which his affliction will not incapacitate him. His only 
relative, a delicate girl, is unable to help. 


17,188.—An Eastern Committee ask for £2 12s., to enable them to give an 
allowance to a labourer, incurably ill, with a wife and child dependent. The 
man is suffering from incurable eczema, and has been superannuated by his 
club. Two grown-up children are giving 4s, 6d.a week, Chapel gives 2s. 6d. a 


— A subscriber of 2s, a week is required to raise the allowance to 12s, 6d. a 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


STEPHEN REMARX. A Story of Society 


and Religion. By the Hon. and Rev. James ADDERLEY, formerly Head of 
Oxford House, and Ch. Ch, Mission, East London. Small 8vo, 33, 6d. 
“‘ Written with a vigour, warmth, and sincerity which cannot fail to captivate 
the reader’s attention and command his respect.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ A little book, but one of which mach will be heard.’’— Record. 





FOURTH EDITION now ready. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Alfred Milner. 


With Map, demy 8vo, price 16s, 
“An admirable book, which should be read by those who have at heart the 
honour of England.’’—Times, 


The CULTIVATION and USE of IMAGINA- 


TION. By the Right Hon. G. J. Goscnen, M.P. Uniform with Mr. Lecky’s 
“ Political Value of History,’’ recently published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Just ready, 
Now rezdy, at all Booksellers’, 


POEMS, OLD and NEW. By Charles D. 


Bett, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle, Author 
of ** Voices from the Lakes,”’ &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The FORUM for MAY, now ready, price 


2s, 6d., includes :— 

Tue Russian ExTRADITION TREATY. By George Kennan, 

Mr. CLEYELANDS TASKS AND OPPORTUNITIES. By Oharles Francis Adams, 

ARE Our InpIANS BEcomInG Extinct? By Major J. W. Powell, Director of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

ANOMALIES OF OUR PRIVATE PENSION System. By Thomas F. Dennis, of the 
Pension Bureau. 





Now ready. 


The LAW RELATING to SCHOOLMASTERS. 


By H. W. Disney, Barrister-at-Law. A Popular Handbook for the Use of 
Teachers, Parents, and Governors. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
‘* By its judicial tone and quality may be regarded a3 a work of aathority.”— 
School Board Chronicle. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By James 


Boretxe, Officier de l'Acacémie Francaise, Senior French Master at Dulwich 
College. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER and EXER- 


CISE BOOK. By W. J. Greenstreet, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling 
Schoo), Stroud. With Vocabularies, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 


HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. Edited 


by J. BoreLiy, 2s. 6d. net, 
DUMAS.—MONTE CRISTO. Edited by 


Francis Tarver, M.A, 23, 6d, net. 


GREVILLE.— PERDUE. Edited by J. 
Porte. 2-. 6d, net. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 


Edited by A. Jamson SmituH, M.A. 2s, net. 
Edited 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 


by A. Jamson Situ, M.A. 3s. 





WorMELL, Head- Master of the Central Foundation Schools of London. This 
Work is now issued in Two Parts as well as complete. Large crown 8vo, 
complete Work, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s, Parts I. and II. separately, 2s. 
each ; Answers only, ls, 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 


MECHANICS. By Dr. WormeE.tt. Specially Adap‘ed for the Science and 
Art Department and other Examinations. Fully Lilustrate?, crown 8vo, 3s. 
net. A Volume of Solutions for Teachers and Private Students, 3°. net. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAM. 


MAR. A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative 
Grammar. By Professor J. H. ALLEN and Professor J, 8B. GREENOVGH. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 438 pp., crown 8vo, half-morocco, price 63, 


The GATE to CHSAR. By W. C. Collar, 


Author of “ Practical Latin Composition,”” kc. 153 pp., cloth, price 2s, 
This Volume contains :—(1), A Simplified Text of Gallic War, Book II. ; (2), 
The Original Text; (3), Notes on both Texts; (4), Exercises on the Simplified 
Text; (5), Vocabulary ; (6), Etymological Vocabulary. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. By 


W. C. Cotrar, Author of “The Beginner’s Latin Book,” &, 268 pp., crown 


8vo, cloth, 5s, A KEY, 26.60. 
The COLLEGE SERIES of GREEK 


AUTHORS. Edited under the Supervision of Professor J. W. WHITE and 
Professor T. D. SEYMOUR. 


THUCYDIDES. BookI. 7s. 6d. 





, SOPHOCLES—ANTIGONE, 6s, 


” Book V. 63. SCHYLUS—PROMETHEUS VINC- 
- Book VII. 6s. | TUS. 7s. 6a. 


GUAGE and VERSE, 4s. 6d, ” 1PHIGENIA in TAURIS. 


6s, 
ER—ILIAD. BooksI.-III. 6s. . 


| ASCHINES—In CTESIPHONTEM. 6s, 
ODYSSEY. Books I.-IV. 68. . 
PLATO—APOLOGY and CRITO. 6s, |XENOPHON—HELLESIOA, Books 


I-IV. 7s. 6d. 
PROTAGORAS. 62. 
i" XENOPHON—HELLENICA. Books 
»  GORGIAS, 7s, 6d. 00 


V.-VIL. 7s, 6d. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


HOMER—INTRODUCTION to LA | ee 68. 





received, 


Publisher to the India Office, 


| 


. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
THE REFUGEES: 
A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ Micah Clarke,” ce. 
[On Monday next. 





3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


This is an historical tale, the period being the reign of Louis XLV. of France, 
and the scene is laid in France and America. 


SECOND SERIES OF BISHOP WORDSWORTH’S 
REMINISCENCES. 


ANNALS OF MY LIFE, 1847-1856. 


By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., 
Late Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Edited by W. EARL HODGSON. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


*.* ANNALS of MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. 


By Cuartes Worpsworti, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 8vo, lds. 


With 5 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 363, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT 
HON. ROBERT LOWE, 


VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. 


With a Memoir of Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., somet ime Governor- 
General of Canada, 


By A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 


With a Map and 54 Illustrations, 8vo, 183. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: 


A Narrative of Recent Travelin Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit and the 
adjoining Countries. : 


By E. F. KNIGHT, 
Author of ‘* The Cruise of the ‘ Falcon,’ ” &e. 


*,* This Work contains a description of a visit to the Lamaseries of Western 
Tibet, an explanation of our present policy in Kashwir and in the countries be- 
yond Gilgit, and of the steps that are being taken to safeguard our interests on 
that portion of the North-West frontier of India. 


OUT of DOORS in TSARLAND: 


of the Seeings and Doings of a Wanderer in Russia. By Frep J. WHISHAW. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by Charles Whymper. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


“ This is altogether a delightful volume...... Mr. Whishaw describes himself as 
@ wanderer in Russia, and those who dip into his entertaining pages will quickly 
discover that that means a plucky, light-hearted, roving Englishman, who 
—e hither and thither through the T-ar’s domains with rod and gun,’’— 
Speaker. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH ECO- 


NOMIC HISTORY and THEORY. By W. J. Asutty, MA, 

Professor of Political Keonomy in Harvard University, sometime Fellow of 

— —— Oxford, PartII.The END ofthe MIDDLE AGES. Crown 
vo, 10s, 6d, 


a Record 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S FOURTH SERIES 
OF GIFFORD LECTURES. 


THEOSOPHY, or PSYCHOLOGICAL 


RELIGION: the Gifford Lectures delivered befure the University of 
Glasgow in 1492. By F. Max Miiturr, Professor of Comparative Philvlogy in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8yvo, 103, 6d. 


The PRIMITIVE SAINTS and the SEE of 


ROME. By F. W. Putzer, M.A., Mission Priest of the Society of St. John 
Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6:1. 


PLAIN SERMONS. By the Right Rev. 


ASHTON OxENDEN, D.D., formerly Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan of 
Canada, With Memoir and Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS on RURAL HYGIENE. By George 


Vivian Poors, M.D., F.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT in 


RURAL DISTRICTS, Argument and Plan. By Henry 0. STEPHENS, M.P, 
4to, 12s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Wew Volumes. 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) The HIS-| HELMHOLTZ’S — (Professor) 
TORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall POPULAR LECTURES on SCIEN- 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the TIFIC SUBJECTS. New Edition, 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols, crown with Autobiography of the Author, 
8vo, 3s. 6d. each. (In course of and 68 Woodcuts, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
=" Vols, I.-VIII. now 3s. 64, each. 
ready 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOks 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MAY. 


IrisH OPINION ON THE HOME-RULE Bit. By Professor Dowden, 

Tue FinanciaL CLAUSES OF THE BILL. By J.J. Clancy, M.P. 

Is THE UNIVERSE INFINITE? By Sir Robert Ball, F.R.S, 

Tue West InpiEs rn 1892. By Lord Brassey, K.C.B. 

ARE ACQUIRED CHARACTERS INHERITED ?—II. By Alfred Russel Wallace, 

Tue CHATHAM ISLANDS AND THEIR Story. By Henry O. Forbes, ” 

SynTHETIC CuEMISTRY. By Professor Thorpe. 

Rome Revisitep. By Frederic Harrison. 

An EXCHANGE FOR GIBRALTAR. By Captain Gambier, R.N. 
BILL. harles ker (Chai: i d Vi 

age oi a Goes Senne Soe ebnenend Victuallers 

THe JEsuiT DocTRINE OF OBEDIENCE. By the late J. Addington Symonds, 





rT 


EDWARD DELILLE. 


SOME FRENCH WRITERS. By Edward 
DELILLE, Crown, 5:3. [This day, 
CHARLES DIXON. 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS: 


When and Where to Find Them. Being 2 Handbook to the Oology of the 
British Islands. By CuarLes Dixon, Author of ‘* The Migration of Birds," 


&c. Crown 8vo, és. [This day, 
H. MARTYN KENNARD. 
PHILISTINES and ISRAELITES: a New 
Light on the World’s History. By H. Martyn Kennarv. Demy 4to, 63, 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHES, 
CHARACTER in the FACE: Our Looks 
and What They Mean. Crown 8vo, 5:. 


The Globe says :—‘‘ The book is as interesting as it is instructive......These 
papers are, in fact, almost as physiological as physiognomical, they abound in 
information even more than in theory ; aud what is not 1233 to the purpose, they 
are written in an agreeably chatty vein.’ 


W. B. WOODGATE. 


A MODERN LAYMAN’S FAITH. Con- 


corning the Creed and Breed of the “ Thoroughbred Man.” By W. B. Woop- 
GaTE, M.A.Oxon. Demy 8vo, 143, 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘',Unquestionably the volume is clever aad sug. 
gestive.” 


NEW NOVEL by ANDREE HOPE. 


The VYVYANS; or, The Murder in the Rue 


Bellechasse. By ANDR&E Hope, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTLION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT, - 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
AGENOY tor AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS,—OATALOGUES sent on application, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


ust out.—With Portraits and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 
GEORGIANA, LADY DE ROS; 


ith some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, 
= including the Duke of Wellington. 
By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. J. R. SWINTON. 





Just out.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IRISH NATIONALISM; 
An Appeal to History. 
By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G. 


‘ . Duke of Argyll pulverises very thoronghly the ‘inflated fable’ which 
f wens e foundation of Mr. Gladstone’s system, and weeording to which Ireland 
a a happy and a prosperous land until the brutal English conquered her 
. seven centuries’ ago.’—Times, 





With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s, 


THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN 
IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
Author of “The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’ ““— in Sicily,” &c. 
Arrival—The Seven Towers—Bridge of Galata—Progress to the Hotel Royal— 
St. Sophia—The Hippodrome— Mosque of Ahmed—Palatium—Church and Palace 
~The Palace of Blachernw—The Latins in Constantinople—The Walls—The 
Selamlik—Belisarius’ Bucalion—Mosques—The Old Seraglio—Turbeh of Mah- 
moud 1J.—Marriage of a Vizier—Modern Sultans—The Bosphorus, 


8vo, 16s. 


THE BARONAGE AND THE 
SENATE ; 


Or, the House of Lords in the Past, 
the Present, and the Future. 
By WILLIAM CHARTERIS MACPHERSON. 


ContENTS.—The Origin and Constitution of the House of Lords—The Radical 
Case against the House of Lords—Radical Remedies—Conservative Reforms. 


MR. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 


“ Are, asa series, a great deal more than mere mechanical guides ; 
they are intelligent, discreet, and frequently scholarly companions 
which, while competent and careful to lead us by the most attrac- 
tive paths to the pleasantest sights, tell us just so much about 
what is to be seen as will give the cultivated traveller an intelligent 
pleasure in his sight-seeing.”—Times. 


FRANCE. Eighteenth Edition. In 2 paris, 


59 Maps and Plans of Towns, 7s, 6d. each. 
PART I.—Normandy, Brittany, &c., to the Pyrénee:. 
PART IJ.—French Flanders, Champagne, the Vosges, the French Alps, Pro- 
vence, and Nice. 


SPAIN. Eighth Edition. In 2 parts, 41 


Maps and Plans, 203. 
PART I.—Madrid and the Castiles, the Basque Provinces, Leon, Asturias, and 
Galicia, 
“PART IIl.—Fstramadura, Andalucia, Murcia, Valencia, Aragon, Navarre, and 


the Balearic Islands. 
ITALY.—CENTRAL ITALY. Eleventh 


Edition. 63., including Florence. With 24 Maps, Plans of Towns, Galleries, &c. 


NORTH ITALY. Sixteenth Edition. 34 


Maps and Plans, 103, 
Including Turin, Milan, Pavia, the Italian Lakes, Genoa, the Riviera, &. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM. With 18 Maps 


and Plans, 6s. 


The RHINE and NORTH GERMANY, the 


BLACK FOREST, the HARTZ, THURINGERWALD, SAXON SWITZER- 
LAND, TAUNUS, &c. 42 Maps and Plans, 10s, 


SOUTH GERMANY. Fifteenth Edition, 


41 Maps and Plans, in 2 Parts, 12s. 

PART I.—Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, and the Dannbe, from 
Ulm to the Black Sea. 

PART II.—Tyrol, Salzburg, Styria, and the Eastern Alps. 

“The whole series has been in process of being gradually ‘ put through the 
mill’ in regard of all modern requirements, while it still retains the charac- 
teristic (in which no modern series has yet even attempted to touch it) of being 
thoroughly scholarly ’’—Saturday Review. 


NORWAY. Eighth Edition, 13 Maps and 


Plans, 72. 6d. With every information for Tourists, including a new Route 
Map of Norway, andan Appendix containing Cycling Routes, Grammar and 
Vocabulary. This Edition has been Edited and almost entirely Rewritten 
by THos. MicHELL, Esq., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. An Index 
and Directory containing essential information, Hotels, &c., at the end. 


SWITZERLAND and the ITALIAN LAKES. 


Eighteerth Edition, in 2 Parts, 22 Maps and Plans, 10s, 

PART I.—Switzerland without the Pennine Alps. 

p ee Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, the Italian Lakes, and Part of 
auphiné, 

“* Contains a great deal of fresh information......More than half-a-century has 
elapsed since the first publication of this work, but it still holds the field as the 
most comprehensive and accurate description of the Central and Western Alps.” 
— Publishers’ Circular, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In tasteful crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE 


NEW CRITICISM. In Reply to Driver ij 
Rev. ALFRED BLOMFIELD, D. D., oo Peg th enone 7 fay _— 
** A learned vindicition of the historical accuracy of the Bible from the doubts 
and theories of the professors of the new schoo! of critics,” 
—Times Weekly and Mail, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with Illustrations, 
price 7s, 6d, 


DANTE’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; or, 


“The Passage of the Blessed Soul from the Slavery of the present Cor. 
ruption to the Liberty of Eternal Glory.” (Dante’s Letter to Can Grande.) 
With Notes on the Way by Emeria RussELt GuRNEY. 

“To those wko already know the ‘ Commedia,’ Mrs. Russell Gurney’s ‘ Notes 
by the Way’ will prove very interesting, will help them to realise the poet’s 
scope, and bring before their attention many coincidences of character and lan- 
guage in different parts of the werk which even a careful reater may have 
passed over unnoticed.’’—Daily Telegraph. 








In handsome demy 8vo, cloth, price 203. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 


A Catalogue of Bibles, Rituals, ani Rare Books. Works relating to London, 
and especially to St. Paul’s Cathedral, including a large Collection of Paul’s 
Cross Sermons, Also Maps, Plans, and Views of London and of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. By W. Sparrow Stupson, D.D., F.S.A., Sub-Dean and Libra- 
rian of St. Paul’s. 

In handsome pcs’ 8vo size, tastefully printed in antique style, on fine paper, 
rough edges, and bound in cloth, at 6s. per volume; bound in roxburgh, 

with gilt top, price 7s. 6d, ; Large-Paper Copies, 2is. net. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 
SCULPTURED AND STORIED 
SIGNS AND INSCRIPTIONS OF 
HISTORIC LONDON. 


By PHILIP NORMAN. 
In this Work, the Author gives an Historical Account of some of the most remark- 
able a d interesting Signs and Inscriptions on Old Houses, with many 
quaint lliustrations drawn by the Author. 


CONTENTS. 
Human Signs. Various Crests and Coats-of- 
Three Kings Astronomical Arms. _" 
Signs. Miscellaneous Signs, Dates, 





& 
Animals, Real and Imaginary. 
Birds, and other Sculptured] A Few Suburban Signs. 
Sings. The Old City Mansions. 


Full Prospectus will be forwarded on application, 
being received, 

‘*A work which should have attraction and value, not only for all educated 
Londoners, but for all genuine antiquaries all the land over. Very curious are 
many of the facts accumulated, and the pictorial representations of signs are 
not less quaint. A real contribution to the literature of English antiquities.”’ 

— Globe. 
Printed in quaint 24mo siz3, in old-face typ3 on antique paper, and bound in 
sage-green, in the style of the Tudor period, price 33. 6d. each volume, In 
roxburgh binding, with gilt top, price 53. each, net. Large-Paper Copies 
(75 only), printed on hand-made paper, 153. each, net. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY. 


A BOWER OF DELIGHTS. Being 


Interwoven Verse and Prose from the Works of NicHoLtas Breton. Edited 
by Dr. A. B. Grosart, Editor of the ‘‘ Fuller Worthies Library,’’ 
** As in a mirror this little book reflects much that was typical in the inner and 
outer life of England when Elizabeth was on the throne.” —Speaker, 
‘We have here much riches in little room.” —Notes and Queries. 
Full Prospectus sent post-free. Subscribers’ names for the series now being received, 


and Inscriptions. 





Subscribers’ names now 


In demy 8vo, strongly bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, 
with broad margin for Notes and Additions, price £1 7s, 6d. net. 


THE NEW (SIXTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. Being a 


Record of the Prices at which Books have been Sold at Auction, with the 
Titles and Description in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, and the Names of 
the Purchasers, From December, 1891, to November, 1892, 
** Valuable to booksellers, and still more so to book-buyers.””—Athenzwm, 
*," A few copies only of Vols. II. to V. are left. 
Vol. I, is quite out of print, and is fetching four times its original price. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE. By the 


Rev. G. S. BARRETT, B.A. 
** Each chapter is bright, wise, and sympathetic. The volume is well fitted to 
gain many new friends to the writer, and to win servants to his Master.” 
—Christian Leader. 
In tasteful foolscap 8vo, price 2s, 6d. 


Y . . 
TWO-FOLD LIFE; or, Spirit Songs. 
By R. ALLeyvE Harris, Author of “‘ Solitary Song,’ &c. 

“We welcome this volume. The verses are nearly all of a religious character, 
and there is really good poetry to be found in some of them. The writer’s ideas 
are inspiring.’’—Rock., 

In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


A LOOK ROUND, and other Poems. 


By Joun FULFORD. 
“* Above the average ; the work of a refined, thoughtful mind.”—British Weekly. 
“A poet of considerable promise.’”’"—Manchester Examiner. 


In handsome crown 8yo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 


AS THE ANGELS: a Story. 


“There is a freshness and a natural tone which make this story very 
attractive. There is genuine literary power shown in its telling, and the 
pathetic element which pervades it is refined and elevating.” — Rock. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS, 





Latin and Greek. 
NEW CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
EURIPIDES.—CYCLOPS. Edited by W. E. Long, 
A. 2s. 6d. 


— HECUBA. Edited by C. H. Russell, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


PLATO. With Introduction and Notes. By St. 
Gerorce Stock, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 
The APOLOGY, 2s. 6d. CRITO, 2. MENO, 2s. 6d. 
THEOCRITUS (for Schools). With English Notes. 
By H. Kynaston, D.D. (Jate Snow). Fifth Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, &c, by J. MARSHALL, M.A, Extra feap. 8vo, 43. 6d. 
CICERO PRO MILONE. With Notes, &c. By 
A. B. Poynton, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
— PRO ROSCIO. With Notes. By St. George 
Stock, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HORACE.—ODES. Book I. Edited by E. C. Wick- 


Ham, M.A. Extra feap, 8vo, 2s. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA. Virgil, with an 
Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papriuon, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of New College; and A. E. Haran, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford, 
Classical Lecturer at Corpus Obristi and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 12s. 


A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By J. Y. Sargent, 


M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 22. 6d. 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. 
Selected by J. Y. Sancent, M.A. Seventh Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 
*,* A KEY tothe above, price 5s. Supplied to Teachers only, on application 
to the Secretary, Clarendon Press. 


A PRIMER of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 
*,* A KEY tothe above, price 5s. Supplied to Teachers only, on application 
to the Secretary, Clarendon Press. 
into GREEK 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION 
PROSE. By J. Youne SarGent, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


EXEMPLARIA GRAECA. Being Greek Renderings | 


of Selected ‘ Passages for Translation into Greek Prose.” 
Author. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s, 


MODELS and MATERIALS for GREEK IAMBIC 
VERSE. By J. Y. Sarcent, M.A. Extra fceap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By G. G. Ramsay, 
M.A., LL.D. Third Edition, in 2 vols. extra fcap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. each, 
*,* A KEY to Vol. L, price 5s. Supplied to Teachers only, on application to 
the Secretary, Clarendon Press. 
HINTS and HELPS for LATIN ELEGIACS. By 
H. Lee-Warner, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*,* A KEY to the above, price 4s. 6d. Supplied to Teachers only, on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Clarendon Press. 


MODELS and EXERCISES in UNSEEN TRANS- 
ae By H. F, Fox, M.A., and T. M, BromLEy, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo, 


By the same 


s. 6d. 
*,* A KEY to Passages quoted in the above, price 6d. Supplied to Teachers 
only, on application to the Secretary, Clarendon Press, 


An INTRODUCTION to the COMPARATIVE | 


GRAMMAR of GREEK and LATIN. By J.E. Kine, M.A., and C, Coox- 
son, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 5s. 6.1, 


HAIGH.—The ATTIC THEATRE. A Description | 


of the Stage and Theatre of the Athenians, and of the Dramatic Perform- | 


ances at Athens. By A. E. Harcu, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
HEAD.—HISTORIA NUMORUM: a Manual of 


Greek Numismatics. By Barctay V. Heap. Royal 8vo, half-bound, £2 2s, 


POLYBIUS.—_SELECTIONS. Edited by J. L. Stra- 


cHAN Davipsoy, M.A. With Maps, medium 8vo, buckram, 21s. 


Theology. 
ENOCH.—The BOOK of ENOCH. Translated from 


Professor Dillmann’s Ethiopic Text. Emended and Revised in accordance 
with hitherto uncollated Etbiop’c MSS., and with Gizeh and other Greek 
and Latin Fragments, which are here published in fall. Edited with Intro 
duction, Notes, Appendices, and Indices, By R. H. CHaruzs, M.A,, Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. (Immediately, J 


ST. BASIL.—The BOOK of ST. BASIL on the HOLY 
SPIRIT. A Revised Text, with Notes ani Introduction by C. F. H, Joux. 
s7on, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CANONS of the FIRST FOUR GENERAL 
COUNCILS of NICAEA, CONSTANTINOPLE, EPHESUS, and CHALCE. 
DON. With Notes, by W. Bricut, D.D. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 64, 


TERTULLIANI APOLOGETICUS adversus GEN. 
TES pro CHRISTIANIS.  KEdited, with Introduction and Notes, by T 
HERBERT BINDLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 63 ‘ 


LECTURES on the BOOK of JOB. By George 


GRANVILLE BrApDLEx, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LEOTURES on ECCLESIASTES. By the Same, 


Crown 8vo, 43 


The GREEK TESTAMENT, with the Readings 
adopted by the Revisers of the Authorised Version :— 
(1.) Pica type, with Marginal References. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
(3 Long Primer type. Feap. 8vo, 43, 6d. 
(3.) The same, on writing-paper, with wide margin, 15s, 


EVANGELIA SACRA GRAECE. Fcap. 8vo, limp, 
A GREEK TESTAMENT PRIMER. An Easy 


Grammar and Reading-Bovk for the Use of Students beginning Greek. By 
E. Mitrer, M.A. Extra feap. 8/0, 3; 6d. 


OUTLINES of TEXTUAL CRITICISM APPLIED 
oe a | - rccamcameeal By C. E Hammonp, M.A. Fifth Edition, 


HELPS to the STUDY of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. Being a Compxnion to Ohurch Worship. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, red edges, 33. 6d.; and in leather bindings. An Edition on Oxford 
India paper, bound up with the Prayer-Book, cloth boards, red edges, 5s. ; 
and in various leather bindings , 

GESENIUS’ HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON 
of the OLD TESTAMENT, with an Appendix containing the Biblical 
Aramaic, Translated and Kdited by E. Rosinson, Francis Browy, §, R, 
Driver, and C, A. Briees. Part II. (Be—Gurash), Small 4to, 2s. 6d, 


Modern Languages. 


GRAMMAR of the DANO-NORWEGIAN LAN. 
gga By J. Y SarGent, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College. Crown 8yo, 

RUSSIAN.—A GRAMMAR of the RUSSIAN LAN. 
GUAGE. By W. R. Morri.tt, M.A. Crown 8vo, 63, 

| FINNISH.—_A FINNISH GRAMMAR. By C. N. 

| E. Extot, M.A. Crown 8vo, roan, 10s, 6d, 

| ARABICA PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAMMAR, 
Part I. Compiled by A. O. GREEN, Brigade-M»j or, Royal Kngineers, Second 
Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo0, 7s, 6d. Part If. Secon ae . 

n the press, 

BENGALI._GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LAN- 
a Literary and Colloquial. By Joun BeameEs. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

TAMIL.—FIRST LESSONS in TAMIL.—By G. U. 
Pore, D.D. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 61, 

| MELANESIAN. — The MELANESIAN' LAN. 

| = By Rosert H. Coprineton, D.D., of the Melanesian Mission. 

0, 18s, 








English. 


Just published, demy 4to, half-leather, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 
A few numbered copies are still on sale, 

WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD: its Foundation, 
Architecture, and History. With an Account of the Family of Wadham, 
and their Seats in Somerset and Devon, 
tect, sometime Fellow and now Honorary Fellow of Wadham College, 
Author of “Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria,’’ &c. With numerous 
Tllustrations. 


PAYNE.—HISTORY of the NEW WORLD CALLED 
AMERICA. By E.J. Payne, M.A. Vol. I., 8vo, 18s. 


RALEGH.—Sir WALTER RALEGH. A Biography. 
By W. StessinG, M.A. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


RAMSAY (Sir JAMES H.)—LANCASTER and YORK. | 


A Century of English History (a.p. 1399—1485). 2 vols. 8vo, £1 16s. 
SELDEN.—The TABLE-TALK of JOHN SELDEN. 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes. By SamurL Harvey RBYNOLDS, 
M.A, 8vo, half-roan, 8s, 6d. 


STEPHENS —The PRINCIPAL SPEECHES of the | 


STATESMEN and ORATORS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789—1795. 
With Introductions, Notes, &c. By H. Morse STEPHENS. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 


ANEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL 
PRINCIPLES, founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Imperial 4to. Parts I.-IV., price 12s, 6d, each. 


Vol. I. (A and B), half-morocco, £2 12s. 6d_; Vol. II. (C and _D), in the press. 
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